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A WEEKLY REVIEW: 





The Orchestra. 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


STERED AT THE GENERAL 
post OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER, 











No. 527. VOL. XXI. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1873. 








Price 3d. 





RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S OPERA RE- 
CITALS, performed by Mr, CARL ROSA’S ENGLISH 
OPERA COMPANY.—NOVEMBER 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. ‘“ Maritana,” ‘‘Sonnambula,” ‘ Don Giovanni,” 
“Faust,” ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” and ‘‘ The Huguenots.” Full 
Band and Chorus. Conductor, Mr. CARL ROSA. 





AGNER SOCIETY.—It is intended to form 

an ARTIST CHOIR. ag nen mg of a —— 

fession willing to co-operate are hereby request com- 

aa with Mr. W. H. Leg Davizs, at 19, Craven-terrace, 
Lancaster-gate, W. 





DLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI will make a 
M short PROVINCIAL CONCERT TOUR, commencing 
NOVEMBER 18th, accompanied by the following Artists :— 
Madame FANNY HUDDART, 4 CAMERO, Signor 
FEDERICI, Mons. THEODORE RITTER. All communica- 
tions respecting engagements to be addressed to Mdlle. Patti's 
Agent, Mr. R. DOYLY CARTE, 20, Charing-cross, 8. W. 





“ IDST THOU BUT KNOW.” Composed by 

HALFDAN KJERULF. Also by the same Com- 

r, “ Longing,” ‘*My dearest, thou hast bound me,” ‘‘ My 
eart and Lute,” sent post free for 18 stamps each song. 


Lamsogn Cock, 68, New Bond-street. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and — for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Stasst, 
Portman-square, W. 





OUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, &c.—The Ad- 

vertiser offers her services as Companion to a Lady going 
abroad. Energetic, eeable, and with a knowledge of 
languages. idem, Z., care of Mn, Havas, 5, Lyall- 
place, 5.W. 





W. C. LEVEY’S NEW MUSIC. 


NEW SONGS. 


THE MAY SONG. Sung by Miss Banks, Three Editions, 
C, D, and E flat. 4s. each. 

THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY. Song. 3s. Ditto, for 
Two Voices. 88. 


The above are sung nightly in ‘‘ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA,” at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


FAVOURITE SONGS. 
ere ny Three Editions, E, F, and simplified in D, 


8. 6 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS, Two Editions, E flat and F. 4s. each, 
THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. Three Editions, C, E flat, and F, 


4s. each. 
THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID. 3s. 
THE DEAR EMERALD ISLE. 3s. 
COME HOME, MY SAILOR BOY. 33s. 
THE LIGHT OF LOVING EYES. 3s. 
THERE IS A SONG. &. 





E SPINNING SONG. “ of the Lake.” 8s. 
LDIER, REST. Duet. «Lady of the Lake.” 3s. 
BLANCHE OF DEVAN’S SONG. “Lady of the Lake.” 8s, 


A FIG FOR THE VICAR.. “Lady of the Lake.” 8s. 





PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


ESMERALDA. By Witamim Kunz. 4s. 
ESMERALDA. By Baintgy Ricnarps. 4s. 
ESMERALDA, a By Juizs Rocwarp. 28, 


Emerald 
Isle, and the of Music. By CHantze Gopraey. 4s, 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. By WitnELM Kugs. 4s. 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Easy, By Juizs Rocuanp. 2s, 





DANCE MUSIC. 


THE DOLLY VARDEN POLKA, Illustrated. 3s. 
REBECCA WALTZES. Illustrated. 4s. 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE QUADRILLE. LIllustrated. 4s. 
OLD ENGLISH DANCE. With Pipe and Timbrel, 3s, 





SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STRERT, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Containing Explanations and Examples of the 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY: 


With Fifty Exercises brought immediately under their severa) 
questions and answers, with questious all numbered. 


BY J. F. BURROWES. 





> 


Price 28. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in cloth 3s, 6d. 





ALSO, THE 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


Suited for Private Tuition or for Teaching in Classes, Arranged 
after the same manner as the Thorough-Bass Primer, 


BY J. F. BURROWES., 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 


The DICTIONARY separate, Price Fourpence 
Stitched, 


PARRA 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ayn CO,, 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE D&SPARTMENT: 
11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





HE “GALATEA” WALTZ by H.R.H. the 


DUKE of EDINBURGH, is published in the following 
Editions: 


8. d. 
ee TE et Te ree sseenkes. 0 
With photograph of H.M.S. “Galatea” ......seseeeeeee 5 0 
Arranged as Pianoforte Duct .....ssesseeeeserseeseeeee 5 0 
Transcribed as a brilliant Pianoforte piece by J. Rummel 4 0 
Arranged for Full Orchestra, as played at the Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts......cecscsscesceececssevere - 10 6 
ER TAMINUMIR 0.050000 sn0ncs sc ovdsoccsdcscoecaedes, € 0 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co., 201, Regeut-street, W. 





Just Published. 
E PALADILHE’S NEW PIECES. 
® 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES, 
Idylle pour Piano, 
4s, 


BIANCA OU UNE NUIT A VENISE, 
Barcarolle pour Piano, 
4s. 





London: ), B, Cgawmn © Cp, 201, Regent-atrpet, W 
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Q TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
Ky _ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 

incipal Continental —_ in Leipgig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308, Oxford-street, London, W. 





) Greer HELENA WALKER begs to announce 
that all communications respectir gementa for 


en, 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., must be odsrened to her residence, 
6, West Bank-road, Edge-lane, Liverpool, 





RAMER’S INDIAN GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
PRICE 90 GUINEAS, has been made a substitute for the 

old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long, and 
four feet eight inches wide across the keys. The case is of solid 
Mahogany, with brass-bound circular ends. The scale is the 
full seven octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid 
and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has the 
trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which 
possesses greater power of resistance than the usual metal plate, 
The following extract frum a letter, dated October 27th, 1870, 
from T. 8. Hamitton, ., Magistrate, Ahmednuggur Districts, 
Bombay, shows the excellence of these Instruments:—‘‘I see 
many pianos out here with electru-plated — «+.» they are 
German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in 
one or two hot seasons. You wil] think highly of your piano 
when I tell you that it reached here in ect tune, after being 
knocked about in a cart without springs for | miles on a 
feartul road,.”—-Cramans’ PrAnoroRTs GaLiany (the largest in 
Europe), 207 & 209, Regent-street, W. 





OHURCH BIOGRAPHIES, 





NOW READY. Vol. I., price 58.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
= By 4 oF. ELISABETH St HUNGARY, 
. , Author of “A Hf of th 
Church,” &o. With Preface by Rev, Dr. LITTLEDALE. ? 
NEARLY READY. Vol. IL, price 58,; by post, ba, 4d. 
IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 
(Vol. IIL. will be “ Life of St. Frances de Chantal.”) 


London: J. T. Harzs, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





OUND THE TRUMPET IN ZION. Words by 

8. C, HALL. “Mr. Brinley Richards has achieved 

another al success in his Sacred Song for a Full Choir." 

—Vide ‘The Graphic.” Post free for 18 stamps.—London: 
Sole Publishers, Ronzat Cocks & Co,, New Bur! 


reet, 
where may be had, tis and postage a List of Robert 
Cocks and Co,’s V: Quartets and Tee 


USICAL PRESENTS for the NEW YEAR.—- 

High-class Music for Amateurs, Students, and others, 

—To be had gratis and postage free, a LIST of 400 CLASSICAL 
WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced prices, 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES, PENNY READINGS, 
and HOME USE.—ROBERT COCKS and 0O.’8 VOCAL 
UARTETS and TRIOS. No. 1, ‘Let the Hills Resound ;” 
0. 8, ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales,” composed by BRINLEY 
RICH ARDS. Mm... a four stamps each. é — of 32 
art Songs, two and four stamps each, gratis 
and post free on application. * ei 


OST enthusiastically encored at M. RIVIERE’S 
CONCERTS, Oct. 28rd and 25th, the new Part » 
“LET the HILLS RESOUND,” and “GOD BLESS 
PRINCE of WALES,” (Brinle: Reeegy-w gy Post free for four 
10 


yom each. The Song, 3s. 4s, Piano Duet, 4s. 
aa: — the Prince of Wales,” the , 48. Ditto, Piano 
0, 48, 


HE MUSICAL BOX, for the PIANOFORTE, 


Rosset Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
by post for 24 stamps. Order everywhere, 





4 hg QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, HANOVER 
SQUARE.—Ladies and Gentlemen intending to enga 
these renowned Rooms d the coming Season, for Balls, 
Weldines, are en! 

ie. ‘or terms apply 
Mr, HALL.—ROBER' 8, Proprietor. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
and the voice, and removing 

ite high character for 
flattering onials received 
Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the 








Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No Vi or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable To 
be obtained of all Wholesale aud Retail Chemist ip the United 
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J. B,. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 





Y.. ALBRECHT. 
WAVERLEY. Valse Briliante .. 
J. ASCHER, 
DANS LES NUAGES. (Fantasia on Benedict’s “ Bride of 
Dome) coccdsccoces eeeeees 
MEREDITH BALL. 
BLANCHE! Redowa ..cccccccess 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 
SULVEZ-MOL! Grand Galop..... orecoses Poeeecedeoes 
LE BEAU IDEAL (Mazurka).... 
OSCAR BERINGER. 
SCOTCH AIRS. 
J. BERTRAM, 
QUAL SUONO ARCAN. (Transcription of Arditi’s Mazurka) 


oP eee eee eee eee © | 


Done eee ee ee | 


(Brilliant Fantasia) .....cceseceseeees 


FOROSETTA (franscription of Arditi’s Tarantella) ....¢ ove 

LA FPARFALLA.+..c.ccccoses (ditto of Maton’s Valse) . 

VALSE LEGERE. (Auguste Mey) ......... eeeccccecens ° 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 

LA CARESSANTE ........ ecocecessecees os 6éSeeer 

WEDDING MELODY .3.csccccccrccccccccccccscceees cove 

“MY QUEEN.” (Transcription) ...... TerererereT TT erry 
P. DE VOS. 


LOIN DE TOL. 
G. FERRARIS. 1 
POLONAISE eee eee Pee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee 
NOCTURNE..... eoecccncevvece Coe e eee recvceeeerescecene 
GRANDE VALSE BRILLANTE Ce recepecccecs 
DANSE VILLAGEOISE ....cccccerevccccecccees 
REVERIE..... Corer renee eeereeeseneoeeseseces 
PASTORALE SPOT EHH ROO OHO eee ee eee 
RICHARD HARVEY. 
EVELEEN'S BOWER. “ Irish Sketch” ,.......... 


Méditation ,.... 


SHORE eee eee eee ee ee 


eeeeeeeeee 
ee eeeeee 


KITTY TYRRELL.......... GittO weeereeee eee eeceeecece 
THE YOUNG MAY MOON. .ditto ..... eceeecccecces ecsee 
THE ROSE TREE .,...... Pre eee 


BY THAT LAKE WHOSE GLOOMY SHORE, “Irish Sketch ” 

THERE IS NOTIN THIS WIDE WORLD, “ Irish Sketch ” 
ALFRED JAELL. 

CAPRICE-IMPROMPTU ....... se eeeeeeeescscaces 

MELODIE ROMANTIQUE. Op. Ma at Cecceccccece 
M. JUNOT. 

TINY MITE MAZURKA .... 
J. KIRNBERGER. 

CAPRICCIO (in E Minor). .sssceesececeseeens 
M. LAFUENTE. 

LA FONTAINE seeeee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 

LE BON RETOUB cccccccccccccccccccceseccccseceseces 

L'ETOILE ROUGE wecscccccevcccecccces eee reeereccsens 
J. LEMMENS. 

VOLUNTEERS’ MARCH (for Pianoforte or Harmonium),,., 
ALFRED LEBEAU. 

LE TOCSIN. Caprice-galop ,......... eonen 6osene 

DANSE AUX FLAMBEAUX. (Air Favori ‘de Louis XIV)... 

IL SOSPIRO. Valse......ssscccceve eeecceee rer re rr ey 

LA VU A LA MADONE ...... 

MARSCH-TZIGANE...... os TETTTITETTT TTT rey 

MARSCH-TZIGANE (as Piano Duet). TITILT TTT ye 
E. PALADILHE. 


Oe eee me eeee eeeeeeee 


eeeaeeeee 





LE CHANT DES FEUILLES Cane Sneed ieccese Ceenese 
BIANCA; OU UNE NUIT A VENISE. Barcarolle ........ 
A. RENDANO 
DANS LES BOIS. Morceau eee 0¢habboanes os 
LAURA eee eewree sae eeere eee eee eee ee ee eee ee ee eee ef 
NAPOLITAINE ee eee ewe eenaeeee *f . eeeeeeeeee eeeeeee 
CHANT DU PAYSAN ......... COserercoceccccccceccecee 
DEUXIEME MAZURKA......... 10000.6b 068 0000600080006 
A LA CAMPAGNE. PensGe Musicale .........sseceeees 


HOMMAGE A BENEDICT. Trois petites pidces. (Compete) 


SEPARATION.... (No. 1. attack Ee pe tihide bee 
INQUIETUDE.... (,, 2 a in biebmatn 
A LA MONTAGNE (,, 3. “ Ma Chavtansny 
VALSE CAPRICE. preenarenr arr sins serene ° 
DUETTINO. No. 1, “Op. 1 aowcceces ee vevceccccece ee 


AMOR CAMPESTRE. No. 8, Op. 18 PYTTITILI ETT TTT 

RIMEMBRANZA. No. 8, Op. 13 eereeeeee eee eee eee eee eens 
J. ROMANO. 

A SOUVENIR OF SCOTLAND. Caprice Op. 177........ 

NOCTURNE . cocccccecccesOpe 176 cocesoee 


emp ny INATTENDU- coccccvoceccceOPe 178 veccccce 
H, ROSELLE 

TRISTE EXILE! Tramseriptlesissesscccccccccveccescecs 
J. RUMMEL, 


GALATEA WALTZ, Ja 2e. the Duke of Edinburgh) .... 
LA CHARMANTE, (Transcription of Sullivan's “‘Oh! ma 
¢harmante "’) (PRR RRR EEE RRR E RE RE REE EERE ERE RSRRESESE SE BS 


aArarap & PP — ww 
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MENDELSSOHN’S FIRST CONCERTO (in G minor, Op. 25) 
WEBER’S CONCERTSTUCK..... TTITTITITTiiTi Tt 
MENDELSSOHN’S LOBGESANG ....ccsssccnccccsecvce 
LES BAVARDS. (Offenbach.) Fantaisie Mignonne ...... 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. Recueil de l’Opera, No.1.... 
IL TROVATORE......+s+00¢ ditto so. Mises 
LA TRAVIATA ...... escvce ditto ee er 
IL FURIOSO ......... err ditto » Sevee 
LA DONNA DEL LAGO.... ditto a», Sever 
IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO ditto a Secce 
PAUL SEMLER. 
MINERVA! Grande Marche eee Pee eeee ese eras eesesese 
TOUT SEUL! Nocturne TUPPER EREREREREE TELE YY be 
ALICE MARY SMITH, 
VALE OF TEMPE PTwReRE REPEC OUP E ee eee eee eee eee ES 
ae eee eee e eee He FeOH eee er eeee ee eF HHH eeee 
Cc. W. SMIT 
THREE. ‘MUSICAL SKETCHES. Set 1. (Dedicated to the 
Countess of Somers) ....sececccecesecescesens bene 


Ditto Set 2. (Dedicated to the Count of Carnota) ...... 
OPHELIA. Mazurka Caprice ....-sseresecesssavevscecens 
DANSE BOHEMIENNE....... eddie viabeteswecvreeys Obes 
RONDO BRILLANTE, Pianoforte Duet 

ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN, 
THOUGHTS. No. | eeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeteeeeeeeeeeeaeee 

Ditto a 

J. T, SURENNE. 
CLASSICAL EXTRACTS (arranged easily). 

MENDELSSOHN SERIES :— 

No. 1. LIEDER OHNE WORTE. No. 1. Book B. ccccccccce 


Divccccccccccccccccceseeeeeoesesesees 





” 2. Ditto ” 2. ” 2. eeeesereae 
» 3 Ditto 0 8 ny 4 

” 4. Ditto ” 4. ” 4. eeeeeeeees 
” 5. Ditto ” 5. ” 5. seeeeeseee 
” 6. Ditto ” 6. ” 5. seeesesene 


BEETHOVEN SERIES :— 
No. 1. ANDANTE (from SONATA). Op. 26....++sssseeeees 
» 2 MINUETTO (in D, ditto) Op. 10, No. B. ..sseeeeeese 
” 8. FUNERAL MARCH (ditto). Op. 26 eee weeeereeeese 
» 4 ANDANTE (from SEPTETT). Op. 20....+.s.seeeee 
» 5. ADAGIO (from SONATA PATHETIQUE). Op. 13 
» 6. VIVACE (from SONATA in G). Op. 79 .eeesesecoes 
Sacrep Series :— 
No. 1. BUT THK LORD IS MINDFUL. (Mendelssohn).. 
» 2 COMFORT YE MY PEOPLE. (Handel) ..........4. 
» 8. HOW BEAUTIFUL ARE THE FEET. (Handel) .. 
» 4 LA CARITA. (Rossini.) ...sssseeseecessceccees 
» 5. MOST BEAUTIFUL APPEAR. ‘(Haydn) eucencesee 
“ 6. NOW VANISH BEFORE. (Haydn)|......sseceeee 
8. THALBERG. 
TARANTELLE eee reese ee ee ee reese eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
A TE 6) 0 SATs ree ryriviTor TC 
ADELAIDE 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
WANDERING THOUGHTS. Caprice eeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeee 
MORNING SUNBEAMS........... WOTTITi Ce 
DAMASK ROSE. Mazurka de Salon ..,cscccccsssecveene 
A. TOLSTOY. 
TROIS PENSEES MUSICALES eee eeeeeeeeeeeBeeeeees 
ERNEST TRAVERS. 
THE BATTLE OF DORKING. Illustrated, and with historical 
introduction ...cccccccccccvcvcceccceeessacsenccccece 
J. T, TREKELL. 
BOURREE (in F major) eeeeeeeeeneeeeeeae ree ee sees eeeeee 
LE TRIANON. CAD oo 00.00.0066 0000. 062d60Ssleedbeedeos 
THY MAGIO HARP ...cccccccccccccccvcccescescevesee 
LULLABY ........ aplabeesseneeseeoens® 
LES ECLAIREURS ....ccccccccccccccccdcccovesscsoccce 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE Ne ar Ses ee Peer 
LE PETIT TAMBOUR 
LA CRACOVIENNE eee eee e eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 
LIEBER AUGUSTIN eeeeee eer eeeeee ee ee ee eee e ee ee ee eeae 
VALIQUET. 
ES BAVARDS. Valse Facile on Offenbach’s opera.......0s 
MICHAEL WATSON 
yd VA LA. Gand galop Ae Comnett..0000rs0r00rerseeee 
J. M. WEHLI. 


RIPPLING WAVES. Cap PICO wcccccccccccecvcccesccoses 
EINE KLEINE GESCHICHTE. ketch .ccccccccvecseve 
WIEGENLIED. Dormez-Bien) ....ditto Cover eeeerrevere 
ELFIN WHISPE eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeee 
DAISY serene PES. 1. Forest Flowers eeeeeeeresesreeg” 
FORGET-ME-NOT.. ,, 2. 
HAREBELL ....+6 ,; 3. 


Pee HR EEE ET EEE HEH RE RE HERE HERE EE EE ES 


SOPHO HEHE OREO HOHE E OD 


ditto eee ewes ewer erereseses O€ 
ditto seeeeeeeeeeecesesesereee 





LONDON: 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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A MAID’S REQUEST. 





Beside a stream a maiden roamed, 
Her face was sad and white, 
Her eyes were blue as summer skies, 
Her hair was golden-bright. 
Upon her arm a basket hung, 
Filled with the fairest flowers, 
While down her cheeks the tear-drops coursed 
Like diamond gleaming showers. 


She paused, and turned towards the stream, 
And meekly bowed her head, 
And on its bosom, one by one, 
She dropped the flowers, and said: 
‘ Pretty river, take these flowers, 
Take them where the harsh waves rise ; 
Strew them on the ocean billows, 
For beneath my true love lies. 


And ye flowers, so bright and lovely, 
When the ocean waves ye meet, 

Ask them ne’er to rise in anger, 
Soothe them with thy fragrance sweet. 

Ah! they are gone; but now they seemed 
As I gazed to sadly smile ; 

Swiftly vanished as the bright hopes 
That I cherished for awhile. 








PROVINCIAL, 





Mr. Lindsay Sloper gave a pianoforte recital at 
the Brighton Pavilion on Wednesday; and Miss 
Emily Tate also gave a recital in the same room 
yesterday. : 





Mr. Carl Rosa’s Company are to give a series of 
English Opera Recitals on the most complete 
and comprehensive scale in the Dome, Brightun, 
during next week. Brighton is, we believe, indebted 
to Mr. Kuhe for this pleasure. 





Mr. J. L. Toole is announced to appear at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, next week ; since the lessee, 
Mr. Harris, withdrew the privilege of free admission, 
s0 long enjoyed by the debenture holders, the dress 
circle has been very empty; however, the matter is 
still sub judice. 

Very attractive programs are provided by Miss 
Gunn, at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, where Mr. 
Joseph Eldred’s company have proved most success- 
ful, ‘‘ Nemesis” being replaced by Byron’s capital 
burlesque ‘ Little Don Giovanni, Esg., M.P.,” 
supplemented by either ‘‘ Checkmate,’”’ or an old 
farce of a much higher order, “ Whitebait at 
Greenwich,” under the new name of “Love and 
Jealousy,” 





A concert was held in the Exhibition Palace, 
Dublin, on Wednesday evening, which attracted an 
overflowing audience. The vocalists were Madame 
Demeric Lablache, and Signor Federici, the former 
of whom sang ‘Stride la vampa” and “ C’est 
lEspagne” in her usual splendid style, whilst the 
latter was very successful in Gounod’s song ‘* There 
is a green hill,” which he sang with much pathos 
and fervour. Dr. O'Donoghue accompanied, and 
performed a charming selection upon the organ, 
which was warmly applauded. Mr. R. F. Harvey 
contributed a Pianoforte solo. 





On Wednesday week, Mr. Kuhe gave the second 
of his annual series of three Pianoforte Recitals at 
Brighton. The opening piece was Mozart’s sonata 
in D Major. Chopin’s grand scherzo in B flat 
minor followed for the first time in Brighton. In 
Beethoven’s fifteen variations and fugue upon a 
theme from the ‘‘Eroica” symphony Mr. Kube 
played excellently from memory; he was heartily 
recalled, A giga by Oorelli, and Schumann’s 
“Arabesque,” gave great pleasure, as did Liszt's 
transcription of Wagner's ‘ Spinnlied.”” Mendels- 
sohn's B minor capriccio concluded the Recital. 
Herr Reichardt was the vocalist, he sang ‘‘ Un aura 
amorosa” from Mozart's ‘Cosi fan Tutti"; 
Blumenthal’s “Le Papillon,” and two songs of his 


| Falconbridge nightly. 





own: ‘ Tears, idle tears,” and ‘Love's voice.” 
There was a good and fashionable audience. 





At Manchester there is no dearth of public amuse- 
ments. At the Theatre Royal ‘King John” has 
been produced with Miss Genevieve Ward as 
Constance, and Mr. Pennington and Mr. Charles 
Swinburn, who alternate the rdles of King John and 
“Twelfth Night” is still 
drawing excellent houses at the Prince's Theatre ; 
and at the New Queen's Mr. F. Fairlie’s company 
have appeared, with great credit to themselves. 
Herr Dobler, the wizard, is at the Free Trade Hall 
nightly ; and Mdme. Gilliland Card, a lady magician, 
is drawing good houses at the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion. Mr. De Jong’s Saturday concerts are well 
supported and the performances have been excellent. 
Mr. Charles Hallé’s concerts were announced to 
commence on Thursday. Dr. Corry’s panorama, 
one of the best before the public, is a permanent 
attraction at the Circus. 





A concert given at Brighton by Messrs. Cramer 
and Co. was.on Friday signalised by the appearance 
of M. Rividre’s troupe of artists. From dance 
music, through operatic overtures, selections, and 
arrangements, up to the highest kind of classical 
music, M. Riviére’s band travelled during the ‘after. 
noon, and had nothing but success throughout: 
Malle. Carlotta Patti was in excellent voice and 
drew down almost deafening applause by her vocali- 
sation of Proch’s variations. M. Ritter advanced 
his local reputation by a masterly performance of 
the last movement from Mendelssohn's pianoforte 
concerto\in G minor. The brilliancy of his execu- 
tion and delicacy of his tone were warmly appre- 
ciated. Mdlle. Rita again gave much pleasure and 
won an unanimous encore. Mr. Levy had his 
accustomed ovation. The vocalists not already 
mentioned were Mdlle. Victoria Bunsen and Mr. 
George Perren. Mdlle Bunsen was not so success- 
ful as at the first concert; while Mr. Perren was 
even more so. Herr Ritter and Mr. Lindsay Sloper 
shared the labour of conductorship with M. Reviére. 

Under Sir Julius Benedict’s tutelage, the eighth 
performance of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society 
was as satisfactory as its predecessors. The chief 
work was Beethoven’s Choral Symphony; and 
though its performance last night occupied an 
hour and twenty minutes, the interest of the large 
audience was fully maintained until the close. 
This was due in a large measure to the generally 
effective rendering given to the work by all con- 
cerned. The principals were Malle. Alvsleben, Mrs. 
Scott Fennell, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, each 
of whom sang with a true conception of the great 
symphony. It is greatly to the credit of Sir Julius 
Benedict that the orchestration was as nearly per- 
fect as could possibly be secured. The chorus 
attacked the several points with vigour, and gave 
a reading to the finale which was in every respect 
effective and telling. The second portion of the 
program was chiefly remarkable for a capital per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s overture to “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream;” an artistic rendering of 
Mozart’s rondo, ‘*L’Amero, saro Costante,” by 
Malle. Alvsleben (with violin obbligato by Mr. BE. W. 
Thomas) ; and an excellent reading of Verdi's aria, 
“ Picta rispetto,” by Mr. Santley, who was com- 
pelled to comply with an encore, giving Hatton's 
“To Anthea,” with Sir Julius Benedict at the 
piano. 





For the first time within remembrance the ex- 
periment has been tried during the past week of 
permitting the professional drama to be represented 
in Oxford during full term. The audiences, of 
which the University element has formed a large 
proportion, have been numerous and appreciative, 
and much better order has been preserved than at 
the usual entertainments licensed in term, though 
it is to be regretted that the Undergraduate mind 
seems at present incapable of appreciating any form 
of entertainment, theatrical or otherwise, withoat 
the assistance of a cigar. Hitherto the citizens 


have only been permitted the enjoyment of their 





theatre in vacation, the opening of term being the 


—— - 
signal, in accordance with University mandate, for 
the closing of the house as far as the drama was 
concerned. With singular inconsistency, no embargo 
is placed upon the performances of the Music Hall 
fraternity, and accordingly an unlimited number of 
lion comiques, acrobats, and conjurors hold, all 
through term, sole and undisputed possession of 
the stage on which the representation of Shake- 
speare’s creation is forbidden. This state of things 
has long been a source of regret to many, but the 
Oxford public are in particular indebted for the first 
step towards a remedy, recorded above, to the present 
liberal-minded Vice-Chancellor (Dean Liddell), who 
throughout his term of office has been distinguished 
by his kindly consideration of the wants and wishes 
f both the University and city, and a generous 
exercise of the powers vested in him, The last 
theatrical representation until vacation has taken 
place, but there is a prevailing hope that the thin 
end of the wedge having been inserted, and no harm 
having come of it, the Drama may in time be less 
tettered, 





= 





CONCERTS, 





The latest Crystal Palace concert was not charac- 
terised by much novelty, and there was some falling 
off in the attendance, which the early cold weather 


of the present month may have accounted for, The 
program ran as follows :— 

Grand festival overture in C (Op. 124) .. . Beethoven, 
Air, “ Dies Bildness” (‘* Zauberfliite”) + Mozart, 


Aria, “ Gli angui d’inferno (“ll Flauto singico-' "1 Mozart. 
Symphony, No, 8, in EB flat x - humann, 


Serenade, “ Leise fichen meine Lieder, : Schubert. 
Cavatina, Und ob die Wolke sei ‘verhiillet” 

~ Freischiits ‘¢ ie 
Orchestral introduction in “( The ‘Light of the 

World,”) .. Sullivan, 
Duet, * Se hines Miidchen” (Sessonda) . ary + Spohr, 
Overture, “* Robert Bruce” ° «» Rossini, 


Schumann’s third symphony is one of his earlier 
works, composed before he had abandoned the 
traditions of melody and clearness for the turgid 
charms of the new school. The scherzo is especially 
beautiful, and the third and final movements are 
full of light and colour, with delicate and felicitous 
orchestral treatment. The composition is.supposed 
to have been suggested by the effect upon the 
composer as an eye-witness of the installation of a 
Cardinal in Cologne Cathedral. The last movement, 
which is religioso, or “ feierlich,” has an ecclesias- 
tical character, and is very solemn and pompous, 
Of Beethoven's overture ‘‘ Die Weihe des Hauses,” 
we need only say that Mr. Manns took the time 
with judicious slowness, so that every bar was 
distinctly heard. Mr. Sullivan’s two movements are 
entitled ‘*‘ Bethlehem ” and “ Jerusalem,” and form 
part of his latest work produced at Birmingham, 
The contrast between them is obvious from the 
nomenclature: the one represents the birth, the 
other the fate of Jesus. In rhetorical phrase the 
analytical program lays down the force of the 
distinction. ‘Between this graceful movement 
(Bethlehem), so suggestive of childhood and shep- 
herds and simple rural peace, and the second intro- 
duction there is all the difference in the world. The 
interval which separates them is the interval of a life 
passed in trial, disappointment, and contradiction, 
and at length, nearing its end, with the shadow of a 
violent and cruel death resting upon it. The scene 
is no longer a peaceful night, a quiet hill-side, a 
company of rustic shepherds, a gracious angel; but 
it is the crowded area of the Temple at Jerusalem— 
an angry throng, pressing and raging around one 
Divine Person, noble sorrow and scathing wrath, 
fierce replies, jealousy, and rage.” Mr. Sullivan has 
here ample material for sound-painting; it would be 
folly to say he responds fully to the situation, for 
that lies pretty well out of mortal compass ; but at 
least he proves himself not unworthy the sublime 
subject. The overture was splendidly played. 
Mdme. Otto Alvsleben gained great and deserved 
applause for her brilliant execution of the bravura 
song of the Queen of Night from “* Die Zawberfldte,” 
and her expressive rendering of the cavatina “ Und 
ob die Wolke,” from “ Der Freischiits;” the other 
vocal pieces having been the duet, “Schines 
Miidchen,” from “ Jessonda,” in which the lady was 
associated with Mr, G, Werrenrath, and the air 
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** Dies Bildniss,” from “* Zauberfléte,” and Schubert’s 


serenade, by the gentleman just named. At to- 
morrow’s concert the program will include Felicien 
David's celebrated ‘‘ Ode Symphony,” ‘* Le Desert,” 
for orchestra and chorus. 


As a specimen of what “ Popular Concerts” will 
sink to when the “ popularity’ desiderated is the 
appreciation of the vulgar, we subjoin the synopsis 
of a fantasia presented to the loungers at Covent 
Garden last Monday. The subject is ‘“‘A Royal 
Bridal March,” composed in commemoration of the 
wedding of the Princess Louise; the composer is 
Mr. Montgomery; and this is the outline of 
Mr. Montgomery's work. 

1.—The Bridal Morn. Bells. Salute of Guns. 

Trumpets, &c. Chorus in Salutation of the Day. 
2.—Gathering of the People to witness the Proces- 
sion. %.—Military Band heralding the Arrival of 
the Bride and Bridegroom at the Chapel. 4.—Hymn 
in honour of the Ceremony. 5.—Military Band 
returning with the Bridal Party. 6.—Congratulations 
to the Wedded Pair on their return Home. 7.— 
Bidding Farewell to Home. 8.—Departure by rail 
to Scotland. The Express Train. 9.—Reception 
by the People. 10.—Arrival of the Clan to conduct 
the Wedded Pair in State to their Highland Home. 
11.—Festivities and General Rejoicing. 
It need hardly bo said in elucidation of the above, 
that this Fantasia is as commonplace and vulgar as 
can be. What a degradation of music is it when 
the art is forced to illustrate such themes as Number 
8—the Express Train—and this not imaginatively 
but with burlesque realism, the whoogh-whoogh o¢ 
the engine being produced by flagellated zine plates, 
The aid of the Royal Artillery Band and a male and 
female chorus is sought to swell the effect of this 
poor yet pretentious essay; but in vain: its very 
scope, to say nothing of the execution, bears the 
stamp of the lowest taste on the face of it. 


The Welsh Festival of Thursday, repeated on 
Saturday at the Promenade Concerts, was as suc- 
cessful in its way as these popular ebullitions usually 
are. Two vocalists new to London made a very 
gratifying hit: these were Miss Mary Davies and a 
gentleman who calls himself Eos Morlais. The lady 
is a young artist who possesses a fresh sweet soprano 
voice which has evidently been well cared for; she 
has also a modest engaging manner and shows such 
taste and feeling as we predict will advance her one 
day among our singers. She was a pupil, we under- 
stand, of Mr. Brinley Richards, and certainly does 
credit to her teacher. Miss Davies recently gained 
a Royal Academy scholarship, and has during the 
autumn sung at the various eisteddvodau. The 
Penillion singers were the chief feature of Thursday 
evening, but did not appear on Saturday. for some 
reason or other. Mr. Richards made a brief address 
to the audience (incited thereto by the nervousness 
of the native singers), and deprecated severity of 
criticism. Penillion singing, he said, must not be 
judged as a musical performance, but simply as an 
illustration of a very ancient custom in Wales, 
thoroughly national; ‘and our nationglity,” he 
continued, “ consists of a desire to preserve the good 
will of the English people, and our loyalty to the 
Crown.” Who could ever doubt it, to hear the enthu- 
siasm with which “ God bless the Prince of Wales,” 
was sung, the whole audience rising and joining in. 
Another feature was the popular part song ‘‘ Let the 
hills resound,” with military band and Mr. Rividre’s 
orchestra supplementing the Welsh chorus. Both 
evenings this was loudly redemanded, and repeated 
with considerable success. 


Mr. Walter Bache gave a Pianoforte Recital on 
Monday morning last at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, 
Hanover Square. The following was the program :— 
“ Thirty-two Variations in C minor,’’ Beethoven ; 
* Bunte Blitter. Op. 99, No. 1.,” Schumann; 
** Lieder ohne Worte, Book V., No. 1,” Mendels- 
sohn; ‘ Ballade, Op. 28, G minor,” Chopin; Songs, 
Mdlle. Héléne Arnim, (a), “‘ An den Sonnenschein,” 
(d), ‘Ich grolle nicht,” Schumann; Sonate, Op. 31, 
No, 2, D minor, Beethoven ; (a), ‘‘ Cantique d’amour,” 
(>), **Au bord d’une source,” (c), ‘ Pastorale,” 
* Valse Impromptu,” Liszt ; “‘ Un momento Capric- 
cioso, Op. 12, Weber; Song, Mdlle. Héléne Arnim, 
*Kennst du das Land.” Liszt; ‘‘ La Campanella,” 


feanscribed for tho pianoforte by Liszt, Paganini, 


The talent and energy of such an apostle of the 
music of the future as Mr. W. Bache argue well for 
the conversion of the hostile, and the confirmation 
of the hesitating. Anyhow it would be difficult to 
indicate a more agreeable matinée than that given by 
Mr. Bache on Monday last. It was announced that 
Dr. Hans von Biilow will conduct Mr .Walter Bache’s 
tenth concert, at St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
evening the 27th prox., when Liszt’s Poémes Sym- 
phoniques, ‘‘ Orpheus ” and ‘“ Tasso,”’ will be played 
by an orchestra of more than sixty performers. 


The Eighth Series of ‘‘ Musical Evenings ” under 
the direction of Mr. Henry Holmes, surpasses in its 
apparent success all its predecessors. At the first 
concert last Wednesday week the Chamber Music 
comprised the String Quartet, in F, No. 1, Beet- 
hoven; Rondo (posthumous), for two Pianofortes, 
Chopin; Sonata, in E minor, for Pianoforte and 
Violin ; and the String Quartet, in C, No. 3, Op. 33, 
Haydn. The second concert took place last Wed- 
nesday evening with the following program: 1. 
Quartet, in F, No. 2, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncello, Schumann; 2. Song, “Pur dicesti,” 
Miss Katharine Poyntz, Lotti; 3. Sonata, in B 
flat, Op. 45, for Pianoforte and Violoncello, Men- 
delssohn; 4. Solo, Violin, ‘‘ Elégie,” Mr. Henry 
Holmes, Ernst; 5. Canzonet, ‘‘My mother bids 
me bind my hair,” Miss Katharine Poyntz, Haydn ; 
6. Solo, Pianoforte, Mdlle. del Bianco, (a.) 
“Sonata,” Scarlatti; (b.) ‘‘ Allemande, Sarabanda e 
Gigue,” Luth; 7. Quartet, in B flat, Op. 168, for 
two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Schubert. Mr. 
Walter Macfarren was the conductor. The execu- 
tion of the various numbers left nothing to be 
desired, and the audience were both discriminating 
and appreciative. 








THEATRES. 





The three-act play of ‘‘ Alone” by Messrs. Palgrave 
Simpson and Herman Merivale at the Court Theatre, 
ought to have been condensed into one act, as the 
matter of it was in fact by the late Thomas Haynes 
Bayley nearly forty years ago at the old Olympic. 
The story is from the French, and is a tale of filial 
love and remorseful age. An old blind officer lives 
in seclusion, mourning the troubles of his past life— 
the profligacy of his wife, the elopement of his 
daughter from a boarding school. He is now waited 
on only by a sycophant named Stratton Strawless, 
who founds pecuniary expectations upon the Colonel’s 
loneliness and dependence on him, though the 
Colonel plainly uses Strawless only as a butt for his 
bitter humour. But visitors break upon the old man’s 
retirement—among them a good-hearted widow who 
recommends a female companion to the blind old 
gentleman, as reader. In the young lady thus intro- 
duced the audience are led to recognise the Colonel’s 
daughter, who like her father is ‘‘alone” in the 
world, Now begin the cross purposes. Maud, who 
was innocently dismissed from school owing to cer- 
tain letters being addressed to her, does not proclaim 
herself to her father, for in one of the visitors to his 
household she meets the gentleman whose letters so 
fatally compromised her. Strawless the sycophant 
plots to oust this fair rival to his schemes, and dis- 
vovering the story of the letters and the identity of 
the writer, one Bertie Cameron, denounces the latter 
to the blind officer as the abductor of his daughter. 
Of course the old man drives the supposed villain 
forth. But the letters which induced Maud to com- 
mit herself beyond retrieve turn out to have been 
forgeries—the work of a spiteful schoolfellow of 
Maud’s, now the deserted wife of Strawless; and her 
confession puts matters on aright footing. Strawless 
is turned out, and the old officer recovers his daughter 
and his sight at the same time, being miraculously 
couched by a preternaturally clever doctor. In all 
this there is good material for a one-act, or at the 
most a two-act piece; but not enough for three. 
The plot hangs too completely by a thread which 
a single word might snap, to be thus protracted. 
There is but one situation in it, and the rest is 
made up with that flashy rude dialogue which 
is suffered to coarsen the art of comedy writing 





now-a-days, We baye surely bad more than 


enough of the insolent bickering which on the 
stage does duty for repartee. The acting is 
generally effective. Miss Litton makes too charming 
a widow to warrant the complaints she has to 
make about lacking attention, because such a 
widow could not fail to attract. Miss Marie 
O’Berne, who plays Maud, is forcible and expressive 
in her different moods, without anywhere 
abnegating refinement. The blind Colonel ig 
played by Mr. George Rignold in a picturesque 
and in places really powerful manner. His make- 
up is excellent, his irritable temper, and the gusts 
of passion into which a sense of past wrongs hurries 
him from time to time, are indicated with much 
rough vigour. At times this irascibility becomes 
exaggerated and verges on ferocity; but as a whole, 
the portraiture, however highly coloured, is 
undeniably effective. Mr. Edgar Bruce plays 
an impossible doctor; Mr. Clifford Cooper makes 
Stratton Strawless appropriately sneaky and 
detestable, not without touches of humour. Mr. A, 
Bishop acts the lover Bertie Cameron. The piece 
was liberally applauded, and the joint authors were 
called but did not appear. 

The story of ‘“‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” familiar as it is 
to most of the better class of playgoers, through the 
medium of Donizetti’s music, is one which still re- 
tains a large hold of dramatic sympathies. The 
history of the amorous but remorseless woman is, at 
bare sight, repulsive, but clothed in Hugo’s subtle 
romance it will always exercise a certain fascination. 
The three acts of the play are planned with admirable 
economy of resource. There is in it all neither 
diffuseness nor lagging; the story marches rapidly 
on, event succeeds event, and catastrophe follows 
catastrophe, without that terrible word-spinning to 
which we have exposed in the Italian drama. And 
in the hands of Mdme. Ristori, the impersonation of 
Lucrezia herself has a force and vitality which could 
scarcely at the present day be surpassed. This 
assumption, which was her late triumph at tho 
Opera-Comique, may be held the most splendid of 
all her achievements, taking it allround. The play 
is a better one than “ ‘Marie Antoinette,” than 
‘* Renata,” and the rest, in all that concerns manipula- 
tion and the concentrative use of material. We need 
not describe it: the opera libretto follows the outline 
closely. Now having close in her grasp this powerful 
pandect of love, guilt, remorse, bloodthirstiness, and 
maternal affection, an artist of Ristori’s genius can 
only apply it to marvellous advantage. The town 
has already ceased to profit by the study, for with 
Ristori’s benefit this week her engagement at Mr. 
Hingston’s Theatre came toa close. It has not been 
supported as deserved, but the slackness of patronage 
has only borne out what we have always maintained: 
—that the sustenance of the foreign drama in London 
—call it opera or call it prose-play—is purely a ques- 
tion of fashion and not a question of real appreciation ; 
and that when the oxygen of la mode withdraws itself 
at the end of July, the light of the Italian stage 
dwindles down to a mere spark, even though a 
Ristori’s power of combustibility i8 contained in it. 


The benefit of the great Italian actress, to which 
we have alluded, had for its feature a performance 
in English of the Sleepwalking Scene in “Macbeth.” 
Mdme. Ristori’s conception of Lady Macbeth is not 
unworthy of comparison with her great parts. Weird 
and ghastly it is, convulsive and painful, expressing 
the gamut of all terror, remorse and despair, whilo 
the spectre-like appearance and manner of her pale 
and haggard face, white garments and gliding motion, 
give additional significance to this portrayal of a 
fierce nature worn out and weary and exhausted. 
Then the despairing mood changes as the dream 
goes back to the old incident of the first murder, and 
ferocious animation dominates the sleeping woman 
as she again urges her husband to the foul deed, 
and then drives him before her ‘‘ to bed.” It was a 
great piece of acting, and worked a remarkable 
influence upon the audience. It would be premature 


to say what would be the effect of an entire perfor- 
mance of Lady Macbeth by Mdme. Ristori; but 
judging from the specimen before us, we should say 
she could master the difficulty of English pronuncia- 
tion quite as completely as Malle. Stella Colas—as 





completely as Mr. Fechter in his garly days, and 
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much more so than Mdme. Celeste in her latest. 
She was on Tuesday thrice recalled, and thrice 
expressed by bowing her sense of the appreciation 
her Shakespearean essay had received. 


The annual performance of Mr. Coe’s pupils took 
place this week at the Haymarket: the bill consisting 
of Charles Mathews’s comedietta of ‘‘ The Dowager,” 
the drama ‘ Time Tries All,” and ‘‘ The Serious 
Family.” In these several pieces the chief merit of 
the acting was conspicuous in Miss Ada Ward, Mr. 
Georgs Temple, Mr. T. F. Dillon, Mr. Beresford, 
Mr. R. Hunter, and Mr. Lennard C. Boyne. During 
the evening, the band, under the direction of Mr. 
Theodore Hermann, performed numerous selections 
from popular composers; and at the close of a very 
pleasant evening the highly pleased audience before 
separating paid Mr. Coe the compliment of calling 
him before the curtain. 


The termination of Mr. Charles Dillon’s engage- 
ment at the Princess’s has been succeeded by the 
appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Rousby who, in the well- 
worn *’Twixt Axe and Crown,” signalise the advent of 
pretty and picturesque interest in the one case, and 
of respectable talent in the other. Mr. Rousby is no 
longer the romantic aspirant, Courtenay; he now 
plays Bishop Gardiner, and with better effect. The 
lover falls to Mr. W. Rignold. Mrs. Rousby naturally 
retains her “created” part of the Lady Elizabeth. 
This adaptation of Frau Birch-Pfeiffer’s drama holds 
the boards en attendant the poetic play of Miss 
Braddon’s, now in preparation. 


Mr. Reece’s burlesque on “Richelieu” is a 
success, despite the insuperable obstacle of making 
fun of a prelate of the Roman Catholic church. 
Mr. Reece solved the difficulty ambulando. He has 
not touched the Roman Catholic prelate at all; his 
prime minister temp. Louis Treize is simply Mr. 
Gladstone, and the Duke of Orleans, Richelieu’s 
rival, is Mr. Disraeli. In other words a leaf is 
boldly torn from the book of the ‘“‘ Happy Land,” 
and the unwearied audience rejoice as freshly as 
though the ‘Happy Land” had never been. 
Gladstone clinging to power and place at any 
sacrifice; Gladstone punning, Gladstone dancing 
a breakdown; makes an unfailing source of attrac- 
tion; while the hits at the ‘plunderers and 
blunderers ” and their political foes (for Mr. Reece 
is impartial and hits all round) stimulate fresh 
applause. Mr. Righton with great unction plays 
this Richeliew of the nineteenth century; Mr. 
Canninge is his Conservative rival; Mr. J. W. 
Anson is Huguet, Mr. Canninge is the King; Miss 
Emma Chambers and Mrs. Stephens are in the cast ; 
and all exert themselves indefatigably. But the 
mainspring of “ Richelieu Redressed” is the 
caricature, and so long as we have an unpopular 
ministry and a fidgety but hoodwinkable censor, 
we suppose the success of political burlesques will 
continue. 


The stock comedy of ‘‘ Still Waters Run Deep” at 
the Globe now concludes a program entirely Taylor, 
and a very satisfactory one of its kind. Mr. Montague, 
who for the first time plays John Mildmay, exhibits 
a characteristically quiet and finished conception ; 
Mr. Emery is excellent in Potter, a complete anti- 
thesis to his Peter Hayes in the first piece. But then 
there are few actors of Mr. Emery’s range and 
diversity. As a study of fussy, feeble, self-contented 
dotage, this picture of Potter is perfect. Captain 
Hawksley is not here one of the strongest persona- 
tions; nor has the Mrs. Sternhold the force and 
impressiveness of yore; but of Miss Carlotta 
Addison’s Mrs. Mildmay the best is to be said; for 
in her hands the somewhat silly and vapid lady 
becomes instinct with meaning and grace. The 
comedy is satisfactorily filled in the smaller parts ; 
and, carefully placed on the boards, it repays the 
attention bestowed upon it. 


The French plays opened this week at the Holborn 
with Messrs. Valnay and Pitron’s company in 
Scribe and Legouvé’s comedy of ‘‘ Les Doigts de 
lée”’—a rather antiquated production, by the way, 
but with witty dialogue and some good situations, 
to which the grace of Mdlle. Wilhelm and the 
humour of M. Didier lent effect. M. Bilhaut and 
Mdlle. Maria Duplessy likewise appeared. Qn Wed- 





nesday M. Schey and M. Paul Legrand joined the 
company, and these, assisted by Mdlle. Blanche 
Tiveau (a new comer) and M. Perrier, played ‘ Un 
Pied dans le Cruise,’’ Labiche and Choler’s three- 
act comedy, and a slight piece called “ L’Eté de la 
Saint Martin.” The theatre to which the new 
venture is committed is a roomy and pleasant house, 
and with such a variety of fare as the manager's 
experience of English ways will induce, and the 
Lord Chamberlain’s grace will permit him to adopt, 


“we see no reason why these plays should not be as 


successful in winter as in summer, and in Holborn 
as in Oxford Street. 

Further “nationality” is secured for the program 
of the National Theatre, Holborn, by the engagement 
of a troupe of acrobats alleged to belong to ‘the war 
tribe of the Fantees, our allies from the Gold Coast.” 
Though the present reputation of the Fantees is far 
from a recommendation to British sympathies, this 
company, consisting of about twenty men and boys, 
obviously not niggers at all, is warmly welcomed by 
pit and gallery. They are very muscular fellows, 
and perform astonishing gymnastic feats. Whether 
Lascars or Irish immigrants, they are equally worthy 
a visit from those who admire clever acrobatism. 
The entertainment is preceded by the farce of ‘A 
Middy Ashore ;’”’ and is followed by the opera-bouffe 
of ‘* Eurydice.” 








HANDEL'S “ THEODORA,” 





The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society commenced 
their third season last night with a performance 
of Handel’s ‘* Theodora.” 

This oratorio was the last work but one that 
Handel produced, it having been followed, after 
nearly two years, by ‘‘ Jephtha,” and preceded in 
the year before its composition by ‘* Solomon,” and 
“ Susannah.” According to his custom, the author 
dated the beginning and the end of the MS., and 
these records show that he entered upon his task on 
the 28th of June, and completed it on the 31st of 
July, 1749 ; this being the middle of his sixty-fifth 
year. As in other instances with him, the amazingly 
brief period of labour followed a long period of inac- 
tivity, and it was succeeded by one ‘yet longer. 
“* Theodora” was first performed at Covent Garden 


Theatre, on Friday, March 16, 1750. It was repeated | 


on the 21st, and again on the 23rd, but not after- 
wards until March 5th, 1755. Subsequently to its 
republication, at the close of 1860, for the German 
Handel Society, it was performed at Cologne, under 
the direction of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, with a Ger- 
man version of the text, when it excited much intér- 
est. It was privately given, in the original 
language, at the residence of an amateur lady, Miss 
Frith, in Wimpole Street, London, May 2, 1865, 
when it was conducted by Sir Sterndale Bennett. 

In June last a performance of “ Theodora” was 
given at the Hanover Square Rooms, by amateur 
solo singers and the voluntary choir of the church 
of St. Anne, Soho (with augmentations), and a com- 
plete orchestra—conducted by Mr. Barnby. This 
occasion may be considered as tentative, and as 
having paved the way for the real English revival of 
the oratorio which took place last night. 

The work, as often happens with non-successes, 
was a great favourite of its composer. It is related 
that, having been asked “ If he did not consider the 
grand chorus in the ‘ Messiah’ (probably the ‘ Halle- 
lujah’) his best producfion,” he replied that ‘He 
thought the Chorus ‘ He saw the lovely youth,’ far 
beyond it.” He was nettled at its non-attraction, 
and enforced his invitation of a friend to its per- 
formance by saying that ‘ the [music would sound 
well, for the theatre was sure to be empty.” In like 
manner, on being told that a city gentleman in- 
tended to buy up all the boxes for the third repre- 
sentation, Handel exclaimed, ‘‘He is a fool, then, 
for the Jews will not come to it as they did to 
‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ because it is a Christian story, 
and the ladies will not, because it is a virtuous 
one.” Much as the failure seems to have sharpened 
his wits, these pleasantries betoken spleen more 
than good humour, and there is too much ground to 
regret the artist’s mortification at the miscarriage of 
some of hig brightest conceptions. 


The choruses of ‘ Theodora” are well contrasted. 
The solos, with one or two exceptions, are less 
interesting than in most of Handel’s oratorios. 
The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, which 
recently passed under the direction of Mr. Barnby, 
numbers nearly a thousand voices, and these wero 
supported -in last night’s performance by a fair 
orchestral force, and the organ in the hands of Dr. 
Stainer—Mr. Barnby conducting. The choruses 
were given with good effect. 

The soprano solos belonging to the character of 
Theodora were sung by Madame Otto-Alvsleben, 
who was greatly applauded in ‘ Angels ever bright 
and fair; her other airs were ‘ Fond, flatt’ring 
world,” ‘With darkness deep,” “Oh! that I on 
wings could rise,” and ‘The pilgrim’s home.” The 
contralto airs of Didimus were sung by Miss Julia 
Elton, and those of Irene by Miss Dones, each of 
whom acquitted hergelf well—the former in the airs 
“Kind Heaven” and * Sweet rose and lily,” the 
latter in ‘“‘ Bane of virtue,” ‘“ As with rosy steps,” 
‘*Defend her, Heaven,” and ‘‘ Lord, to Thee each 
night and day.’ Mr. Cummings as usual sang with 
the best taste; he was especially successful in the 
air of Septimius, “ Though the honours,” and was 
much applauded in ‘* Descend, kind Pity ;” and Mr. 
Thurley Beale’s fine bass voice was heard to ad- 
vantage in ‘‘Go, my faithful soldier,” “ Wide spread 
his name,” and other portions of the music of 
Valens—the few incidental passages for the Mes- 
senger having been assigned to Mr. C. Beckett. 

Some omissions from the original score wero 
made, so as to reduce the performance within 
reasonable limits. A still further reduction of the 
number of solo pieces, especially of the recitatives, 
might be made with advantage. The oratorio was 
given last night with the accompaniments supplied 
by Dr. Hiller for the German performance referred 
to above. There is little either to praise or blame 
in the additions. 





BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 


Mr. Macfarren's new oratorio ‘* John the Baptist,” 
certainly achieved a great success at the Festival, 
and we have no.doubt that it will be repeated again 
and again both in the metropolis and in the pro- 
vinces. It shows throughout the peculiar manner 
of its composer, his strength, and what we are 
reluctant to call his weakness. Of musical scholar- 
ship we have plenty: of counterpoint and fugue, 
united with good melody and powerful and elaborate 
use of the orchestra. The defects are perhaps 
inherent in the modern oratorio; a feeling that 
every piece has an analogy to something occurring 
elsewhere — not imitated still less borrowed, but 
still, as it were, conventionally suggested. Mr, 
Macfarren’s librettist has not called on him to 
interrupt the action continually by what has been 
aptly termed a chorus of “ singing city missionaries ;” 
and the work has gained in consequence: but in its 
treatment no one is surprised: nothing appears 
which would not fairly be expected from Mr. Mac- 
farren’s previous works. But it is much that his 
great reputation has been sustained, and this by the 
merits of the composition shown—without adven- 
titious aid or puffery. We shall when the oratorio 
is performed in London return to this subject, now 
only stating that Mr. Macfarren should be proud of 
his success, and that Englishmen, and particularly 
English musicians should be proud of him. 

Of the execution of the music we must speak in 
the highest praise. The overture went capitally; the 
orchestra entering into its fire and abandon. Mr. 
Santley as the Baptist left nothing to be desired, 
and found room to show his exceptional compass as 
well as his correct taste. Mdme. Patey and Mr. 
Lloyd were each excellent in their respective parts ; 
and Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington sang as usual to 
perfection. Her bravura air, charmingly rendered, 
is found fault with as being too florid for oratorio ; 
but the critics in Handel's time might have objected 
to “Rejoice greatly’? on the same ground. It is 
marvellously well suited to the expression of the 
words, and its difficulties were magnificently over- 
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enthusiastic in their greeting of the composer. We 
have omitted to state that the libretto was arranged 
by Dr. Monk, the organist of York Cathedral. 

Accordant with old eustom elsewhere, the Festival 
concluded on Friday with a performance cof the 
** Messiah,” which produced a rush upon the seats, 
so that nearly every sitting—even of the dearest 
class —was taken by the time the oratorio commenced. 
The execution was generally successful, and impressed 
the Bristolians. in no small degree. The principal 
vocalists were Mesdames Sherrington, Alvsleben, 
Patey, Enriquez, Messrs. Sims Reeves, V. Rigby, 
Bantley and Lewis Thomas. There was a new 
reading of the Pastoral Symphony which out-and- 
out Handelians might question. On the whole the 
method in which this oratorio was rendered worthily 
concluded the first of wimt promises to prove a 
successful series of music meetings. The surplus of 
receipts over expenditure améunts to some five 
hundred pounds. Mr. Sims Reeves, in consideration 
of liis enforced absence from indisposition on Tuesday 
night, has returned to the committee a hundred 
guineas of his fee. A soirée took place on Friday 
evening for the members of the choir, and at this 
gathering the choral body presented to Mr. Alfred 
Stone, their conductor, a gold watch and chain, of 
the value of forty guineas, “ in grateful remembrance 
of the first Musical Testival of Bristol.” 





BURNING OF THE PARIS OPERA 
HOUSE. 


The old Opéra, which stood ina quadrangle formed 
by the Boulevards, and usually known as the theatre 
in the Rue Lepelletier, was burnt completely down 
on Tuesday night. There had been in the course of 
the evening a rehearsal of the new opera of * Joan of 
Arc.” At half-past ten, M. Halanzier received a 
report from the watchmen that all was right, and 
went to bed. He and most of the administrative 
oflicials lodged in the building. They were aroused 
by the firemen breaking in the windows, and calling 
on them to rusii for their lives down the fire escape. 
The children of the staze manager were in bed fast 
asleep, and would probably have been burned to death, 
for their parents were out, but for the gallantry of M. 
Faure, the well-known baritone, and M. Vassy, of 
the Figaro, who at the risk of their lives clambered 
through a window and extricated them. The panic 
in the neighbouring streets, and especially in the 
Passage de l’'Opéra (which runs from the back of the 
theatre to the Boulevard), was intense, but the 
alarm proved not entirely groundless, for there 
many of the houses were scorched, and had their 
windows broken. The flames towered high above 
the housetops, and plentiful showers of burning 
fragments fell on the Boulevards and the roofs of the 
adjoining houses. A number of fire-engines were 
soon on the spot, and a large force of military, and 
these got to work in right earnest; but all efforts 
were fruitless. At two o'clock on Wednesday 
morning the roof fell in, and at half-past four 
nothing was left standing but an outer wall of the 
building so famous in the annals of French art. 
Tremendous detonations and noises were heard in 
early morning, caused by the gas-pipes, burning 
lustres, and machinery falling. It seems now that 
only one life has been lost—that of a fireman named 
Bellet, who, when his comrades were going to the 
Bourse station to obtain water, got astride on a wall 
near the Passage de l'Opera to tear away some 
combustible material. The wall, already mined by 
the fire, gave way with him, and he was precipitated 
from a great height into the flames, uttering as he 
fell a piercing cry. 

The fire is ascribed to various causes. Some say 
it was caused by a spark from a dragoon’s pipe in 
the cavalry stable under the scenery room. Others 
trace it to a carelessly held candle in the costume 
room; while the inhabitants of a house in the Rue 
Rossini, having heard a detonation at half-past 
eleven, think it may be traced to the bursting of a 
gaspipe. The fire broke out in the forage loft on 
the northern side of the building, whence it spread 
to the scene-painters’ depository. This was un- 
fortunately filled with the newly-painted scenery of 
the new opera ‘' Jeanne @'Arc,” which was in course 





of rehearsal, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
the canvas, covered with fresh paint and varnish, 
not only burned like tinder, but gave out volumes of 
fetid smoke, which entirely paralysed the efforts of 
the few firemen on duty. If there had been any 
person of average coolness on the spot the theatre 
would have been entered by one of its many back 
doors and the conflagration might have been checked, 
but, as usual, when the danger was fully appre- 
ciated those who were on the spot lost their head. 
Mille. Devries’ dresser, at the risk of her life saved 
her mistress’s diamonds. The effects of the other 
actresses were all consumed. The cashier, M. Salo- 
mon, also risked his life to obtain a safe containing 
100,000 frances, which he flung out of the window. 
As regards the employés of the theatre, their pro- 
spects are far from hopeful. An arrangement is being 
made for the company to play at the Theatre 
Tialien on alternate nights ; but as it is apprehended 
that it will not work, nearly eleven hundred persons, 
it is to be feared, will be thrown out of employment 
for eighteen months. At the end of that time M. 
Garnier says it will be just possible to finish the 
new Opera building. The house now destroyed was 
fifty-two years old. 





A CELESTIAL DRAMA. 





A gentleman or lady—we assume the first, as 
worthy of the daring sex—has, under the name of 
‘‘ Ter-Tisanthrope,” issued a rather startling drama. 
It is an unacted and wnactable play: truth compels 
us to add that it is likely to be also an unreal play. 
But it is not for that reason unreadable. On the 
contrary it is capable of affording great amusement 
if not edification. The title of the poem (for it is in 
verse) indicates the subject ; ‘‘ The Origin of Evil: 
a Celestial Drama.’’ The author rather fancies it is 
calculated to snuff out Milton; and in his preface 
commends his own * superb originality.” We also 
commend it—nay more: we maintain that in his 
originality he is more than superb; he transgresses 
even the sublime. We quote the author’s own de- 
scription of the work, from the mentioned preface ; 
it explains much more lucidly than we could the 
action and Scope of the drama. 

In Act I. the self-temptation of Lucifer, the 
Archangel,—the true hero of the ‘‘ Celestial Drama,”— 
is seen to have fairly commenced; and the quality 
of the temptation, as at that stage, is set forth. 
Act II. presents the progress of the temptation. 
Act ILI. manifests the further advance of the temp- 
tation to completion. Act IV. shows the tempta- 
tion as gonsummated. Lucifer has become Diabolus 
or Satan. In Act V. Lucifer, as Diabolus or Satan, 
plots and plans the ruin of man as the tenant of a 
future world, and is sentenced to banishment from 
the Heavenly territory to Earth, preparatory to Hell. 
Alongside, and on the other hand, the Angelic 
operation has been going on thus :—In Act I. the 
first Archangel is called away to receive the first 
special instructions regarding the approaching 
Manifestations of God. In Act IIL. the two Arch- 
angels discourse on the Archetypal Manifestation 
as still to be. In Act III. they discourse of that 
proleptical Manifestation as having been witnessed 
by them and therefore, as past. In Act IV. the 
two Archangels, and all the angels, glorify God for 
that Manifestation, especially as foreshadowing the 
Incarnation of the Son of God. While 2 reverso, 
the Devils blaspheme the Manifestation in both its 
aspects, proleptical and Heavenly,—and Earthly, or 
as a (to be) fully and finally accomplished fact in 
Time. In Act IV. both the glorification by the 
Angels, and the blasphemous utterances, and the 
procedure of the Devils, attain their respective 
culminations. 

These may attain their culmination, but not so 
Mr. or Mrs. or Miss Tisanthrope’s bathos. That 
never culminates, but maintains an equal level 
throughout. Poor Tisanthrope! He is very 
anxions for it not to be thought he has borrowed 
any of his material from Milton; he vow he ‘ will 
not stand as a beggar at any man's door.” Quite 
so. But one thing he might fain appropriate from 
Milton, and that is a rudimentary knowledge of the 





length and measure of the heroic stanza. Mr. 


Tisanthrope may plant his stage over heaven o7 
hell, but he cannot stand on his own five feet. By 
more reverent acceptance of the grace of Milton 
(which he so haughtily rejects) he might hayo 
avoided such lumbering lines as 

“With your leave will probe 


This matter according to my best, and be to you 
As an interpreter.” 


and 

‘*__No offence, my brother. We are well prepared ;” 

and 

“That never, in Heaven, since we were given’ our 
Provinces ; ” 

(fifteen syllables only !) ; and again 

“Cannot you Avchangels high, and mighty as high.” 

Although we do not consider the * Paradise Lost” 

quite eclipsed, one benefit arises from the publica- 

tion of this celebrated drama which the author 

probably did not foresee. That is the humiliation 

of the Principle of Evil. It makes Satan appear as 

very poor fry to represent him talking the weak 

bombast of Mr. Tisanthrope. 





THE LATE MR. E. FITZBALL. 








Our readers will feel a sentiment of regret at the 
intelligence of the death of Mr. Edward Fitzball, 
which took place at Chatham in his eighty-first 
year. Few men had written so much or so long for 
the stage, and his lyric effusions were numerous, 
and in their day popular. His melodramas were 
generally rather violent, as intended indeed for 
transpontine audiences, but they had considerable 
merit and equal popularity. One of them, originally 
produced at the Surrey Theatre, ‘‘ Jonathan Brad- 
ford,” ran some hundreds of nights; in one scene 
four’separate actions were seen precisely at once—in 
the four chambers of the ‘‘ roadside inn,’’ the first 
time such an effect had been attempted. The effect 
on a Surrey audience may be imagined. On another 
occasion he produced a sensation play, ‘ Nitocris,” 
an Egyptian melodrama, in which the Nile was 
supposed to be turned upon a banquet hall so as to 
drown the revellers. The scene of the flooded hall 
with the bodies of the conspirators floating in the 
water, was one of the most powerful sensations of 
the time. As a librettist for musical composers Mr. 
Fitzball was no less prolific. He wrote in collabora- 


‘tion with Balfe and Wallace; he adapted the French 


operas of Weber, Rossini, and others, and supplied 
the shifting demand of the hour with innumerable 
songs. A daily contemporary truly says of him, 
‘‘His fertility was prodigious; he was never at a 
loss, whether he was called upon to supply at the 
shortest notice a harrowing drama, a tragedy in five 
acts in prose or verse, a sentimental comedy, or 
even a farce. He might have furnished the troupe 
that came to Elsinore in young Hamlet’s time with 
a whole repertory of pieces. It should be remem- 
bered, also, to his honour, that in spite of this 
exuberant productiveness he achieved more successes 
than failures, and was for many years more sought 
after by managers than any of his contemporaries.” 

Since Mr. Fitzball’s retirement some graceful 
verses have from time to time been contributed by 
him to our columns. We may remind our readers 
of ** The Lost Child,” and the verses on the Marriage 
of Miss Fox to the Prince Lichtenstein. Mr. Fitz- 
ball was well known at Holland House, and the 
present Princess Lichtenstein, as the infirmities of 
advanced age prevented his presence at her wedding, 
kindly sent him a present of champagne to drink 
the health of the Prince and herself. Few men had 
a warmer heart or more genial disposition. 











MapeEMoIsELLE pe Lencios.—At fifteen, bereft 
of both parents, she was mistress of herself and 
fortune, and began that career of systematic dissi- 
pation which she pursued for so many years. Soon 
she lost her place in the society of women pre- 
tending to any outward decency, and when her in- 
discretions became public, she remained surrounded 
by a host of lovers and friends who all equally 
worshipped her. Her beauty was brilliant, and her 
mina equal to it. She had the virtues of men— 
firmness, friendship, perfect disinterestedness, and 
in their sense strict honour. No woman was more 

rous ; nO woman could be more seductive.— 





“ Mdme. de Sévigné,” by the Comtesse de Putiga, 
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Pyramid is only jagged broken stones projecting like 
large steps—the facing was torn away thousands of 
years ago by amateur lovers of what was picturesque 
in their day, in order to build pretty palaces and 
summer houses with. Stones more or less would 
not injure the appearance of the pile, in fact, they 
would be a partial restitution. And if I were his 
Highness, I would farm out all the ruins in Egypt 
to an English company, which should charge a 
shilhng a head to all entering a temple, or a 
pound for the lot, with the promise that the 
-temples should be kept in repair, and, where pos- 
sible, restored. And I sincerely trust that the 
company would be empowered, if such powers can 
be extracted out of that terrible imbroglio called 
consular jurisdiction, to seize all tourists caught 
cutting or writing their idiots’ names anywhere, or 


: se 2 : ill of in- | knocking off pieces of ruins or statues, and inflict 
unless he gilds with his funniments the pill o on them such punishment as is befitting. Burying 


struction? Of course we are merely treating now of them up to the neck in sand, and leaving them 
the young and mercurial order of writers. In nO) there for the next party to dig- out, would not be too 
such trifling vein have the scholars of America, the | mild an infliction, I suppose, or else they might be 
Irvings, Longfellows, Emersons, Hawthornes, set | appropriately branded with their own names. It is 
about conveying their impressions of foreign climes. painful to seo how unscrupulously men will dig and 

in the tek f jokes to whom we now refer: | scratch their names even on statues and bas-reliefs, 
It is the Jokers of Jo . "|mad with the petty mania of self. There was one 
Artemus Ward on the Salt Lakes, Mark Twain on! American who travelled with a hammer and chisel 
the Sandwich Islanders, and Mr. Charles G. Leland! in his pocket, whose name is carved deeply on every 
on the land of Egypt. Mr. Leland is chiefly known | flat surface in Egypt (** nomino stultorum semper pa- 


in England as the author of the ‘ Hans Breitmann | oe agen and another who, I was told ad- 
“4 : : rly Ow . ‘ 7 J 
Ballads,” a genre of burlesque literature which never ;MU™NEY bY wn eye w itness, was regularly accom 
oS ee ae . familiarit panied in his excursions by a nigger with a paintpot 

took root in this country, owing to our unfamiliarity | 544 brush. 


with the Anglo-German dialect which is common 
enough across the Ocean. Mr. Leland, being a 
shrewd German scholar, and having a comic appre- 
ciation of the sentimental and metaphysical traits 


REVIEWS. 





The Egyptian Sketch Book. By ©. G. Lenanp. 
London: Strahan and Co., and Triibner and Co. 
1873. 

‘Travel made comic” appears to be the purpose 
which every American “ descriptionist”"—to coin a 
neologism—has in view when he sets about telling 
where he has been and whom he has seen. A plain 
serious array of facts is what he chiefly shuns. 
Solemn information which takes no colour or 
character from the teacher, is in his opinion only 
another name for boredom: How shall he get 
people to listen to his lecture or read his book, 





Of ludicrous exaggeration, that peculiar American 
wit which narrates the impossible with a serious 
air, we have an instance in the account of the 
mosquitoes, which when caught weep like frightened 





of the Teutonic temperament, managed by a few 
broad touches to invest his Breitmann with a 
distinct nationality—extravagantly out of drawing, 
but certainly funny; and the caricature of 
Schwiirmerei, Sehnsucht, and a certain astute Welt- 
wissenschaft, having also a national proclivity towards 
Beer in abundance, was welcomed all over the 
American covtinent as a true type. What the 
Germans themselves thought of the portrait is 
dubious. Here, however, is Mr. Leland in another 
capacity—that of comic describer, % la Mark Twain, 
of the sights of Egypt and the modus vivendi in the 
East. His book has all the characteristics of the 
comic lecturer —the halfp’orth of bread to the 
intolerable quantity of sack. It has the lack of 
reverence, the trifling with serious things, the irony 
which always seems afraid lest it should be taken 
for earnest, which make up the speciality of Mr. 
Leland’s school. It is also amazingly slangy; but a 
certain rough vigour is never absent from it, and 
there is in it also a barbaric freshness of thought 
and suggestion, such as one might imagine in a 


little babes. These are the Egyptian insects, a 
much meaner variety than the Yankee mosquito 
which under similar circumstances ‘“ screams, 
shrieks and swears audibly,” so that the neighbours 
can hear it. Mr. Leland must have got upon 


guides and dragomans. 
these eclipse his own wonderful narrations. For 
instance one of them told him, in speaking of an 
old gentleman of peculiar appearance who had gone 
up the Nilo with him, that the elderly party in 
question had on a pair of cotton gloves three 
hundred years old, with six thousand holes in them. 
“T attribute this style of narration,” 
Leland, “to the great age and magnitude of the 
ruins of the country.” 

Applied to things ludicrous in themselves, this 
comic method of treatment is not ineffective. 
When Mr. Leland witnesses some dancing dervishes, 
the absurd similes which crowd into his mind give 
the description additional piquancy. 

The dervishes sang and chanted with tremendous 


| 





| 


|ing-boxes, and inflictions. 


Burn-us. I heard something like the text before, 
as you spell it; but I think the clergyman 
referred more to burning other people, and not 
themselves. Now my knowledge of the tongue is 
slender, but I shot enough pigeons out of his flock 
to perceive that he was gumming Arabic (for he was 
toothless) equal to any howling Dervishmaelite ever 
registered. But I was firm, and had an immenso 
advantage over Irim in not being able to talk his 
language. Icould say “ Wabid vinto—filoos ketir— 
One napoleon—too much money.” ‘ Wahid wa 
nusf vinto—One and a half napoleon—too much 
money!” “ Yeskoot !—filoos ketir!—Shut up—too 
much money !”’ There was a great crowd—a mob, in 
fact—around us, and as he “ norated,” I closed 
every sentence with ‘‘And one and a half.’ He 
would not hear it— One and a half.” “ Three,” 
was his last word.—‘ One and a half.” “ By the 
life of his father—Oh my eye! three.”"—*' One and a 
half.” “La, la, la, la! No, no, no—once and for 
ever—three !""—* Achir kelim—the last bid — ono 
and ahalf.” “Min shan chatrick, seeing it’s you, 
three. Any other man four.—‘ One and a half.” 
“Three.” “One n’alf’? —— Meanwhile a little 
shrewd-looking old fellow kept pirouetting round mo 
with slightly puzzled, slightly amused expression, 
and I could observe that the native bystanders 
evidently regarded my conduct as incomprehensible. 
This littte old cock-sparrow was the Co. of the firm. 
At last he came up to me surreptitiously -and 
whispered in my ear, ‘* Don’t you sce the bargain’s 
closed? Pay the money and take the Uurnus.” 
“ But he says three,” I answered, ‘‘ and I won't give 
but one and a half.” ‘Pay your money,” he said, 
smiling. Three or four bystanders significantly 
nodded to me, and coughed expressively or winked, 
as muchas to say, “ Fork over and cut.” Mean- 
while the preacher was on a grand * tare” of vocal 
splendour. One and a half had gone over the dam 
to the dogs, and he was running “ three” in 
triumph through all its moods, tenses, cases, pack- 
The money was paid; 
but he stood there, the Jast man by the last ditch, 
swearing he'd have three or die. The burnus was 


congenial ground when he conversed with romancing | yolled up, but he preached on. The bundle was 
The stories of some of carried away, and the last thing Ican remember was 


secing him standing on high in the rosy evening 
light, holding forth on three — and holding out 
for it! 

We have purposely chosen the comic rather than 
the serions extracts; for the disadvantage of this 
style of joking is that when the joker intends to be 


says Mr, | ferious the reader is frequently under the suspicion 
: lthat he is being bantered. 


With all its flippancy 
and flightiness Mr. Leland’s book is thoroughly 
amusing, and will commend itself to that sort of 
Philistinism, British as well xs American, which 


| gees in all outlandish ways and places much more 


| 


to deride than to admire or to marvel at. 





Cramer.—Cramer is exceedingly intellectual and 


lively young Goth with a taste for humour who trod 
for the first time the stately streets of Rome. Mr. 
Leland is fond of pulling down what he considers 
an over-exalted respect for antiquity. Sometimes 
he does it seriously; oftener with violent banter. 
Here is a specimen of his serious depreciation, 
applied to the Pyramids :— 


The amount of extravagant, frivolous, and elaborate 


energy, and, as the spirit entered them, let off cries | entertaining, he has a sharp satirical vein, and 
much like those which are to be heard in camp- | spares neither his own nor his neighbour's foibles, 
meetings and at revivals. Then they began to bow, | He prefers to converse in French, and shows by his 
keeping the legs straight. This is not easy to do. | manners that he has spent much of his early life in 
Put your back to the wall and try to pick up a | France. He is one of the most inveterate snull- 
sixpence at your toe-tips. I believe there are takers. Good housekeepers maintain that after 
Howlers who can do it with their mouths. As they | every visit of the great master, the floor must le 
bowed all together, they uttered what I believe was | cleansed of the snuff he has spilt, whilst T, as a 
Allah. Recovering their perpendicular, they bowed | pianoforte player, cannot forgive him for disfiguring 





and Allah’d again. 
working magnificently; in about one minute the 
whole fifty of them went like one man, and the 
‘‘jerks” were superb. Closing my eyes I realized a 
curious thing—that no one could have distinguished 
by sound alone any difference between the dervishes 
and a powerful high pressure steam-engine. Some- 
thing like a dreamy feeling of the olden time stole 
overme. Methought I was in the sanctum adjacent 
to the press-room, while the fourth edition was 
being worked off. Once in a while the head 
dervish or an assistant uttered shrill cries, and 
these I thought came from newsboys out in the 
street. I opened my eyes, they had got up to the 
highest rate, and were running her off at eighteen 
thousand an hour—I mean fifty-two bobs and fifty- 
two Allahs in a minute. I knew this, for one 
spectator timed them and joyfully proclaimed it 
aloud. 


We conclude with a funny account of a bargain for 
a burnouse, or as the author spells it burnus, The 
scene took place in a bazaar. 


Iwas buying for a lady a burnus, and the shopman, 
who ‘stood up on high on the booth in an eloquent 
and commanding attitude, preached aloud the 
doctrine that the object would cost three napoleons. 
I say “ preached,” because he did preach. He was 
gesticular, vigorous, forcible, racy, lively, impas- 
sioned, sparkling, glowing, lofty, poetic, sublime. 
He was an Arab Spurgeon, and his text was 


writing which has been expended on the Pyramids 
is best rebuked by their stern simplicity. The 
rudest monument of the earliest and most savage 
time was the cairn—a heap. of stones; and the 
Pyramids are nothing but the cairn built with a view 
to permanence. They are grand because they are 
large ; they are simple, not from a cultivated sense 
of the beautiful in art, but because the age which 
gave the type to which its descendants adhered from 
superstitious fear or blind conservatism had got no 
further and knew no better. They are magnificent 
as to size; they are “artistic,” because the simple 
types which nature supplies to the beginnings of 
architecture in different countries are always grace- 
ful ; and they are barbarous because there is nothing 
in them which is not compatible with a barbarous 
age, and manifest a disposition to astonish by mere 
size and expense. 


And here is the same destructive criticism applied 
in the comic vein :— 


Since I have returned to England I hear that an 
enterprising Scotchman has solicited of his Highness 
the Khedive a concession to show the Pyramids. I 
trust he may obtain it. That shop needs regulating. 
If he gets in I hope he will construct a climbable 
staircase to the summit. I proposed this idea several 
times to lovers of the picturesque, and they squalled 
—“Oh, no, no ! It would destroy all the thing-gummy 
—the what d’ye call it ?—the romance you know.” 
But I don’t see it. The surface of the Great 





They increased the time— his aristocratic, long. thin fingers, with their beauti- 


fully shaped nails, by the use of it, and often clogging 
the action of the keys. Those thin, well shaped 
fingers are best suited for legato playing; they glide 
along imperceptibly from one key to the other, and, 
whenever possible, avoid octave as well as staccato 
passages. Cramer sings on the piano in such a 
manner that he almost transforms a Mozart andante 
into a vocal piece, but I must resent the liberty he 
takes in introducivug his own and frequently trivial 
embellishments.—'* The Life of Moscheles.” 


“ Facts !"—It is difficult te dete:mine aceurately where 
epidemics spring, or by what means they travel from country to 
town, and vice versd We know well that impurity, irregularity, 
and despond ncy augment the evil. Fach of these provecatives 
of dive diseases may overcome without danger by Hulloway's 
remedies, provided they be resorted to without delay the 
moment Jistlessncess, lassitu'e, feverishness ref pain discovers 
disordered action. The directions will enable the least cul- 
tivated to treat encerssfully and subdue compl tely these 
warning symptoms of eevere sickness, When confidence in 
Holloway’s pr: parations is establ'sbed, each believer ia their 
virtues will humanely recommend them to his acquaintances, 
that non* may risk their own or endanger other lives, 





Britien Covurca or Heratrn, Everton Roan, Lorpox.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the publie thar they have no 
connection with a medicin’ having fer ite trade mark “a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which bas for many years boen in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
Trade mark on-Morison's medicines are the words *‘ Mori ons 
Universal Medicines, engraved on the Govrrnment stamp in 





white letters on a red grovud, to ceunterielt which is felony, 
February, 1872.. Signed, Momimox & Co, 
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MUSIC. 


J. B, CRAMER AND CO, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
BY AiL THE 


LONDON AND FOREIGN PUBLISHERS, 


Wuicu tury SvipLy aT THE Usvan Rates. 





SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


Catalogues forwarded Post Free on application. 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





Ticats 


IN 

THE BEST POSITIONS 

FOR ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 
ALBERT HALL 
EXETER HALL, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL 

HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
&e., &¢., 


4T 


J. B, CRAMER AND CO-,’S, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 
Per Year - es ee ° 


» & Year .o. ee ee oe os 
»» Quarter ., oo ee ee ee 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series, 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 


at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half- 3 
£2 2s, for a Year. . . va 


All Advertisements must be paid in advance, 


os 158. 6d, 
8s. 
4s. » 


*,* Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J. SWIFT 
Post-Orricr, ReGent-stRestT, W. 
Orricz For Subscriptions AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kine Srrezer, Recent Srreet, W. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
N, L.—Next week, too late for this. 


Che Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——»—— 








*.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W.. In- 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1878. 








A new prima donna, Mdlle. Wilhelmina Raab, 
has made a flattering début in St. Petersburg. 

Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co., will publish 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s new oratorio “ St. John the 
Baptist.” 





Mr. Charles 8. Cheltnam, writer of plays, has 
severed his connection with Belgravia after seven 
years’ association with that magazine. 

Miss Braddon’s new play will be brought out at the 
Princess’s on the 13th November, under the title 
‘* Griselda.” Mr. and Mrs. Rousby will appear in it. 

A tragedy is announced, being the work of Prince 
George of Prussia, as the next novelty at the 
Hoftheater of Braunschweig. The title is ‘* Christine 
von Schweden.” 





Out of eighty-eight young ladies who presented 
themselves for examination to be admitted into the 
singing classes of the Paris Conservatoire last week, 
only sixteen were accepted. 





An announcement is made of a forthcoming 
posthumous work of the German dramatist Benedix, 
called ‘* Shakespearomanie,” which is directed against 
the admiration for Shakspeare prevalent in Germany. 

Mr. Harry Edwards, a member of the theatrical 
profession in San Francisco, has presented to the 
University of California a botanical collection con- 
taining one thousand specimens of the flora of 
Australia. 





Miss Henrietta Hodson, acting on a suggestion 
from Mr. T. F. Dillon Croker, has undertaken to 
place a tablet over the grave of Jobn Tobin, at her 
own expense. Hitherto Tobin's grave has had no 
memorial over it. 





The next novelty in preparation at the Olympic 
isan English version of the comedy by Beaumar- 


chais, ‘Le Mariage de Figaro.” The title of the 
play, which is in four acts, is “The School for 
Intrigue,” and the adaptor is Mr. Mortimer. 





Malle. Carlotta Patti will shortly go on a three 
weeks’ tour under the direction of Mr. D’Oyly Carte, 
The other artists engaged are Miss Fanny Huddart, 


Signor Camero, Signor Federici, and Herr Theodore 
Ritter. 





Mr. John Hollingshead’s collected writings, con- 
sisting of Stories and Essays, which have already 
passed through several editions, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Tinsley Brothers, in a new 
and improved form. 

It has been rumoured, though we doubt the 
veracity of the report, that Mdme. Patti intends 
singing in the “ Lohengrin” during her American 
tour, and that she has been studying the part of Elsa 
from the original German. 





The Liverpool choirs which took part in the 
National Music Competitions at the Crystal Palace 
have presented the Mayor of that town with an 
illuminated address, in recognition of the warm 
interest he took in the choirs. 

The theatre known for so many years as Astley's 
will be opened to-morrow, Saturday, by Messrs. 
Sanger, as ‘Sanger’s Grand National Amphi- 
theatre.” The performances will include a hippo- 
dramatic spectacular drama, entitled ‘Fair Rosamond; 
or, the Days of the Plantagenets,” and scenes in the 
circle, 





During his recent visit to Vienna, the German 
Emperor honoured the Carl Theater with his 
presence, where the opera bouffe burlesque, “ The 
Princess of Trebizonde,” was being performed. His 
Majesty and several other of the Imperial guests who 
accompanied him thither seemed to enjoy the 
drolleries of the piece exceedingly. Director Jauner 
had the honour of holding a somewhat lengthy con- 
versation with the Emperor William before he quitted 
the theatre. 





The new theatre in the street of Alcala, at Madrid, 
is reported to be the most magnificent and com- 
modious in La Cérte. The first drama to be 
represented is ‘* Between Duty and Right,” the work 
of Seior Hurtado. ‘‘ El Honor” by Sefior Cam- 
poamor, and ‘‘ El Primero” by Seiiores Retes y 
Echevarrio, are in rehearsal. The company is 
strong, including Matilda Diez, Catalina, Vico, and 
other actors of merit and eminence well known on 
the Madrid boards. 





The change of Catholic feeling in Germany may 
be estimated even in so faithful a country as Bavaria, 
where an unaltered version of ‘Za Juive” has 
just been authorised. Formerly it was thought 
necessary, 4s in many other cases, to re-write tho 
drama completely, so as to avoid offending religious 
or political sentiments by the spectacle of a young 
German prince seducing a Jewess, while the villain 
of the opera was the sacred person of a cardinal. 
Accordingly the action of the piece was laid at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, during the 
Crusades. The Prince Leopold was degraded to the 
rank of a simple gentleman, distantly connected 
with a duke, while the cardinal, Jean de Brogni, was 
transformed into a grand master of the Templars, a 
being who, in plays and novels, is always an ex- 
tremely bad character. The present version is 4 
literal translation of Scribe’s book. 





The New York Times publishes an account of 4 
recent balloon ascent at Wapello, Iowa, which was 
attended by the most disastrous results. The ascent 
was made by a Professor Bailey, who used the 
Montgolfier, or hot-air balloon, similar to that in 
which it has been proposed to cross the Atlantic. 
After ascending a short distance the mouth of the 
balloon caught fire, and then ensued a scene which 
must have been horrible to witness. ‘ Higher and 
higher the aéronaut ascended, clinging to a horizon- 
tal bar, which formed bis sole support, and which 
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he had designed to make the scene of the gymnastic 
tumblings and turnings usual in such exhibitions. 
,.« To the crowd below watching in an agony of 
apprehension for the final moment, the contrast 
between the spangled and tawdry splendour of the 
poor tumbler and his terrible fate must have been 
exquisitely painful. One after another the ropes 
that upheld the frail support of the miserable man 
burned away; and at last, when he was a quarter of 
a mile high, he fell, striking the ground with such 
force that his body was driven into it up to his 
knees.” That fall must have damaged the soil 
considerably. Strange to say the owner is not 
reported to have brought an action against the 
professor. 





It would seem that a police raid is about to be 
instituted against the décolleté character photo- 
graphs. A tradesman was summoned this week for 
exposing for sale a number of objectionable photo- 
graphs. In justification he writes to the papers 
to say: ‘The photographs seized are, in fact, 
cartes de visite, principally of actresses in stage 
costume, .and are the productions of Messrs. 
Fradelle and Marshall, the London Stereo- 
scopic Company, Lucas and Tuck, Disderi, 
Reutlinger, Gaston, and Matthieu, the most 
eminent English and French photographers, and 
are commonly sold in London and elsewhere.” 
Possibly therefore the authorities are determined 
to come down upon the ubiquitous cartes of Greek 
goddesses and imaginary heroes and heroines of 
romance. But will they have the temerity to attack 
the big photographers? It is absurd to spare them, 
and proceed against the retailer. 

Last evening the London Church Choir Associa- 
tion held their festival in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
under the presidency of the Rev. W. C. I’. Webber, 
M.A., Sub-dean of St. Paul’s; Mr. J. R. Murray, of 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate, conducted; Dr. Stainer and 
Mr. W. T. Hoyt presided at the organ; Mr. C. F. 
Bradberry acted as hon. secretary. There were 


forty-six choirs connected with the metropolitay 


churches represented, and the members filled the 
large space of the choir. The Rev. Canon Gregory 
gave out the first Lesson. The responses were from 
Psalms Ixy. and ciii. (Tallis’s), and the Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis, those of Parry in D. The 
second Lesson was then said. After the third 
Collect, Mendelssohn’s delightful anthem, “ Judge 
me, O God, and plead my cause against the un- 
godly nation,’ was sung, as was also the hymn 
before the sermon, written expressly for the oc- 
casion by Dr. Stainer—‘‘ Thou hidden love of God, 
whose height, whose depth unfathomed, no man 
knows.” 
were sung by the choir, or taken up by the con- 


gregation and rolled through the vast spaces of the 


cathedral, was most solemn and devotional. The ser- 


vices closed with a recessional hymn, in three parts. 





The Faust Club of New York has raised a memorial 
statue to John Howard Payne, author of the words 
of “ Home, sweet home ”’—verses which have been 
immortalised by a pretty tune and a sentimental 
But what 
does the Daily News, commenting on this act, mean 


title rather than any intrinsic merit. 


by the following ?— 


It will be evident to every one who compares the 


anapestic rhythm of the words with the iambic 
rhythm of the music that neither was written for 
the other. Bishop, if he had been composing music 
to Payne’s lines, would never have produced the 
melody known as ‘‘ Home, sweet home ;”’ nor would 
Payne, if he had been writing words to Bishop's air, 
have produced the verses to which it is now sung. 
Bishop must certainly have had the tune by him 
ready made, or nearly so, when, tacking it to Payne’s 
rhythmically unsuitable lines, he introduced it into 
“ Clari.” 
One cannot correctly apply the terms iambus and 
anapest to music: it is like talking of weighing the 
distance between London and Birmingham, or sell- 
ing muslin by the quart. The tune of “ Home, 
sweet home” is no more iambic than it is anapestic 
or dactyllic: it is in common time, and common 
time can be fitted to iambuses and trochees, just as 


The effect of anthem and hymn as they 


But the Daily News is right in assuming that the 


words and music were fitted haphazard. Bishop 
had by him the old Sicilian air; Payne’s verses 
came before him in the ordinary course: the two 
were matched and sung in ‘“Clari;” and Jeffresy 
subsequently published the song as Bishop's own, 
instead of (what has been proved by the event) a 
lucky adaptation. 





In Lord Lytton’s posthumous work, the recently 
published ‘ Parisians,” an ingenious contrast is 
drawn between the method of Shakespeare and the 
method of the leading French dramatist. The 
parallel is placed in the mouth of a cultivated young 
lady, a Parisian with a fluent knowledge of English. 
Of Shakespeare she says: He seemed to me so far 
like the modern French writers who affect to have 
found inspiration in his muse, that he obtrudes 
images of pain and suffering without cause or motive 
sufficiently clear to ordinary understandings, as I 
had taught myself to think it ought to be in the 
drama. He makes Fate so cruel that we lose sight 
of the mild deity behind her. Compare, in this, 
Corneille’s “ Polyeucte’? with the ‘‘ Hamlet.” In 
the first an equal calamity befalls the good, but in 
their calamity they are blessed. The death of the 
martyr is the triumph of his creed. But when we 
have put down the English tragedy—when Hamlet 
and Ophelia are confounded in death with Polonius 
and the fratricidal king, we see not what good end 
for humanity is achieved. The passages that fasten 
on our memory do not make us happier and holier; 
they suggest but terrible problems, to which they 
give us no solution. In the “‘ Horaces’’ of Corneille 
there are fierce contests, rude passions, tears drawn 
from some of the bitterest cources~of human pity ; 
but then through all stands out, large and visible to 
the eyes of all spectators, the great ideal of devoted 
patriotism. How much of all that has been grandest 
in the life of France, redeeming even its worst 
crimes of revolution in the love of country, has had 
its origin in the ‘* Horaces” of Corneille. But I 
doubt if the fates of Coriolanus, and Cmsar, and 
Brutus, and Antony, in the giant tragedies of Shake- 
speare, have made Englishmen more willing to die 
for England. In fine, it was long before—I will not 
say I understood or rightly appreciated Shakespeare, 
for no Englishman would admit that I or even you 
could ever do so—but before I could recognise the 
justice of the place his country claims for him as 
the genius without an equal in the literature of Eu- 
rope. The summation of the argument is, we presume, 
tantamount to an admission in the author’s mind, if 
not in the imaginary speaker's, that Shakespeare is 
too great to be fettered by the scholastic way of 
putting things. In other words he follows Nature 
instead of a preconceived notion of what ought to 
be. For that Fate is more inexorable than the 
dramatists and scholiasts have made her, that she 
acts without regard to that underlying moral lesson 
which the poets feign, is what most have learned 
who have lived and suffered. This the French 
writers have not dared to proclaim; but Shakespeare 
dared. 





Truly the Muscovites are barbarians in their very 
pretence of honouring art. A correspondent in 
Moscow describes the following pantomime proceed- 
ing intended as a compliment to Mdme. Patti, in 


amongst us again. 


occasions. 





it can (as in the above case) be wedded to anapests. 





which a native Prince emulated the chivalry and 
delicacy of Clown, when he wishes to make himself} was written in the thirty-fifth year of the author's 
agreeable to Columbine. ‘‘ Mdme. Patti has appeared | age, when busily engaged in the drudgery of teach- 
She made her rentrée in the| ing, and at once placed its composer at the head of 
‘ Traviata,’ and her success seems to increase with} all English musicians. 
each visit. Her reception was more flattering than | Crotch publicly acknowledged that until the time he 
ever, the enthusiasm being unabated throughout the | spoke, he had never seen a score of the “*Zauberflite,” 
performance, while the floral contributions were | nor a bar of Sebastian Bach’s music, save the forty- 
more numerous and exaggerated than on former|eight preludes and fugues. When college and 
Amongst the tributes of admiration | cathedral organist at Oxford, Dr. Crotch had pub- 
which fell at the feet of Mdme. Patti was a bouquet | lished half a score of good, presentable anthems, 
of dimensions so enormous that three men were|and had issued some original music and other 
obliged to come forward and carry it away, presented | arranged compositions for business purposes in his 
by the Prince Dolgorouki.” How a bouquet requir- \ profession. When he removed from Oxford to London, 
ing three men to lift it was made to “ fall at the/he entered upon the career of a music-master with 
feet” of the prima donna, is not stated. No doubt| wiseintention and prudent purport. He was strictly 
hydraulic power was used to hurl it from the box.}a chamber musician, and held himself apart from 
We shall next hear of a prize ox or fat pig being} church service, and public organ performance. Nor 


ee P 


flung upon the stago, or a bale of silk, requiring not 
only men but horses to remove it. Thus shall be 
done to the woman whom the Russians delight to 
honour. ‘After the performance,” we are told 
‘*Mdme. Patti was escorted to her hotel by a party 
of students, amidst the cheering and enthusiasm of 
the populace which lined the streets.” They ought* 
to have illuminated and proclaimed a general 
amnesty. Unless they go so far, they are a cold- 
blooded race after all. 





Tho following delightful description of an apocry- 
phal visit of Queen Victoria to the Poet Laureate 
appears in a Boston literary journal. It affords a 
curious proof of the gullibility of Bostonians, or at 
any rate of the force of one journalist's persuasion 
that they are gullible. For this is what he would 
have them believe. 


The Queen once sent Mr. Tennyson word that sho 
would honour him with a visit on the following day. 
The announcement was received with full loyal 
welcome from the poet and his household, which, be 
it said in all respect, has, with all the attractions, 
some of the disadvantages of the poetical atmosphere. 
Order does not there reign supreme in outward 
things. The house was, however, put under arms 
to receive the royal visit; Tennyson arrayed himself 
in a solemn dress-coat; Mrs. Tennyson wore an 
appropriate toilette; the younger Tennysons were 
snatched from mud pies, washed, and dressed, and 
kept in bondage to the best clothes for the whole 
afternoon; while a delicate repast of strawberries 
and cream and flowers was prepared in an arbour 
out of doors. But the day passed, and the next, and 
the next, and no Majesty appeared. The household 
drew a sigh of regret—some of them doubtless of 
relief—and lapsed into slippers and mud pies once 
more. But lo! one morning, as the children were 
at their favourite pastime in the garden, and the 
poet meditating in his dressing-gown, and Mrs. 
Tennyson on domestic cares intent, a horseman 
dashed up to the gate, and shouted ‘ 7'he Queen!” 
and before Tennyson could don his coat or warn his 
wife,-the royal carriage drew up before the house. 
With the instinct of a true gentleman, he went 
forward to greet his sovereign, called his family to 
him, and led Her Majesty into the house. Then 
there was an awful pause. Suddenly the poet raised 
his head, and looking at the Queen, exclaimed, 
* Oh, woe isme! For five days I waited, ready in 
suitable attire, to receive my Queen. My wife was 
ready, and my children were washed, and pictures to 
behold, and Her Majesty came not ; and now she has 
come, and found us in what a plight!” The poet 
groaned. The Queen broke into a merry laugh, and 
the ice thus broken so gracefully and wittily did not 
form again during the visit. 


Apparently the concoctor of this story imagined that 
the Poet Laureate dwells up an entry and subsists 
on thirty shillings a week. 








DR. CROTCH’S “ PALESTINE.” 





The oratorio of ‘ Palestine” receded from sight 
when the days of the orchestral benefit concert 
declined. The composer’never printed the full 
score, and his fee for the loan of the band parts, and 
his attendance as conductor, was 200 guineas. He 
was a prudent man of business, and took special 
care of his mugic, his score, orchestral parts, and 
himself. For nearly twenty years from its first 
composition ‘ Palestine" had a fair run at the 
grand festivals, and it was heard occasionally at the 
benefit concerts of Mr. Vaughan, Mr. J. B. Sale, and 
other admirers of British classical composition. It 


Five years afterwards Dr. 
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was he in any way connected with the dramatic 
musical world. He was “ Dr. Crotch,” the fashion- 
able classical music-master, and the admirers of old 
music, and the subscribers to the Royal Ancient 
Concerts—the King's Concerts—supplied him with 
a remunerative clientéle. 

It was an odd choice for an oratorio—the prize 
poem of the handsome Cheshire youth, who after- 
wards became Bishop of Calcutta, and was cut off 
suddenly in his prime when working really and truly 
as a missionary in the then far East. And it wasa 
bold adventure to set a prize poem, written entirely 
in the heroic stanza, without any relief and without 
characters; a mere series of historical musings, 
admittedly laid out so as to make strong and abiding 
impressions, yet never rising beyond picturesque 
description, Dr. Crotch was probably seduced in 
some degree by the constant allusions to events, the 
memory of which is laid up strongly and deeply in 
our human nature, and must ever continue to 
interest the heart ofthe Christian. Further, the poet 


was a distinguished man, and the pet of both learned | tere wero no Philharmonic concerts, no choral 


and fashionable coteries. It was not an epic poem, 
but it treated on subjects belonging to epic poetry ; 
there was no theology, but much of religious feeling ; 


this feat no man but he could do in all England. 
Nor has he left a successor. He had written 
counterpoint enough not to care or think about it. 
He could muster the serried ranks of thirds and 
sixes whenever there was occasion, and pen his 
strict fugues and his free fugues without checking 
the even tenor of his way. He hada style—but it 
was rather of the tea and toast, fender and fire style ; 
and the sublime and beautiful uppermost in his 
mind was the scene looking upon Holland Park from 
his window in Notting Hill Terrace. It was the 
best sublime he could get. Over this style he held 
a perfect command, adorning it with great taste, 
elevating it by great science. Who now have we 
that can excel him ? 

All praise be given unto Dr. Crotch for creating 
an English school of oratorio, which, whatever it 
may be, is considered good enough in these days to 
be produced at Excter Hall. And with respect to 





; societies, no Handel’s music in avy cathedral, and 
nothing to be heard of classical music except at the 
Ancient Concerts. What has been called the wsthetic | 


choruses there is no better. Be it remembered, in 
Crotch’s time, when the ‘ Palestine’’ was written, 





— 


Bach, and but little of Beethoven; he could gather 
no honey in such untraversed regions. 

The best vocal duet in the “ Palestine” is that 
beginning with the words ‘Such the faint echo.” 
It is built upon two pretty and elegant morsels of 
melody to be found in Beethoven’s First Mass, which, 
written ten years before the “ Palestine,” might 
have fallen into the hands of our composer. With- 
out being liable to the charge of plagiary, Crotch 
disdained not to make use of movements that pleased 
him. In his well-known Motet, ‘Methinks [ 
hear the full celestial choir,” he took 4 
familiar chorus by Sarti for his model, and 
this model may be said to give the learning and 
dignity so-long ascribed to the Crotchian composi- 
tion. The choruses are undoubtedly the best part 
of * Palestine.” They are its chief characteristics, 
and if neither highly imaginative nor sublime, are 
never mean nor commonplace. There is no sweet 
calm or touching conception, no eminently grand 
or overwhelming exhibition ; but there is ever great 
common sense, perfect command, and a straightfor- 
ward honest way of doing things. In fact the 





| composer says, **‘ What I know, I can do well; and I 


am not going to be a‘jackdaw in peacock’s feathers.” 


there were no characters, but there were catastro- | scbieol—Ahe papshelagicnl manifestation of harmony And it is this uprightness of heart and spirit that 


phes; no drama, but the history of that which 
formed the great drama of the world. The real 
stumbling-block was the ten-syllabled line with its 
four stereotyped cwsuras, its only opportunities of 
diversified cadence. That which would have taken 


the courage out of Handel, perplexed Sebastian | 
Bach, teased Haydn, and driven Mozart out of his | 


five senses, was to Crotch a gently flowing irritant ; 
it was to this musician what the hexameter line is 
to Longfellow—a cheery road to solemn ends; and 
at the conclusion of his last chorus he might have 
written the couplet: 

** And in the smooth description murmur still 

Long loved, adored ideas ; all—adieu !” 
which we are led to-understand, is a couplet illus- 
trating the heroic lines in their most grave and solemn 
cadence. 

Any and everything can be turned into aria and 
duet, most things into trio and quartet, and not a 
few into choruses large or small. In the days of 
Heber and Crotch, time was at a discount, morality 
was a serious affair, and religion both solemn and 
dull. People wanted room for thought, and got it. 
They thought little of relaxation, because there was 
no demand for concentration ; the great sensation of 
the hour was that derived from the eye, not the ear; 


and the great event of an oratorio was the ever pro- | 


perly to be felt oppression of the uninterrupted sub- 
lime. An oratorio was of the nature of a sermon, 
something awful and severe; it was like looking 
down from a high tower, or being tied to the brink of 
an unfathomable precipice. It was purity and inno- 
cence, goodness and benevolence, and all the 
Christian virtues laid out with an amplitude of 
perfect unéonscientiousness. It was fertile of high 
virtue, and peculiarly appropriate to the then existing 
state of society, when no one had the slightest con- 
ception of the appalling ‘ Robert le Diable” or the 
licentious “ Jraviata.” Dr. Crotch chose his 
subject with a calm confidence. He had nothing 
to make acts and scenes of, but he created them 
with a bold freedom, and manufactured a contrast 
of emotions in the best way he could, He had 
faith in himself— 

«Est Deus in nobis; agitante calescimus illo.” 
He was much too natural to affect ‘‘ the swell;” too 
full a man to practise cribbing; too honest to play 
the hypocrite, and pretend to feel what he did not. 
Raised far above the ordinary tone, detesting vul- 
garity, he thought and wrote like a scholar, an 
artist, and a gentleman ; for with such he had been 
all his life associated, and was accustomed to move 
and breathe in like genial atmosphere. 

The music of Handel had made all the scholars 
in music that England could boast, and Handel 
had made Crotch what be was. Not but the Oxford 
professor of music knew all Haydn, and all Haydn's 
contemporaries, and the generation of composers 
immediately preceding them. He could write a 
motet of two paris for five voices—the first part in 
the authentic mode, the second in the plagal; and 


and melody—had no existence here in the times of 
1812. “ Palestine” was written five years before 
the battle of Waterloo, and at a time when nota 
jnote of any opera of Mozart's had been heard on 
/our public stage. In judging of Crotch’s oratorio 
these facts should be taken into consideration. 
Furthermore, there was no large or pedal organ in 
London, and our crack pianoforte players of that 
day have been described as experts in the “ wooden 
school.” : 


The forte of Crotch in his time was called “ chastity.” 
In these days there is no such virtue in music. 
It has departed to its home, wherever that may be. 
‘Chastity’ in music is described to be the sweet, 
sensible, natural, sound, pure, and unadulterated. 
With chastity the reason is to be triumphant over 
the imagination; nothing is to be taken either by 
storm or by surprise; there is to be no enthusiasm 
or ecstasy ; the ear is to receive such satisfaction as 
the understanding may permit. Should it be be- 
trayed into pleasure, this would be immorality; 
should it become astonished or enraptured, such 
violence to good taste would be disgusting. In fact, 
that which we now call “sensation” in music formed 
no part of the education of the British musician. 
The prize poem of Heber was on the whole suited 
to this state of things. The titles of the movements 
in “ Palestine” may convey some general impres- 
sion of the character of the music, 


‘For thee his ivory wand ;”’ ‘* Cold, cold oblivion ;” 
“Ye guardian saints ;” ‘‘ Hence, all his might ;” * In 
frantic converse ;” ‘‘ Nor vain the hope ;” “* Are these 
His limbs ?” ‘* Then on your tops ;” ‘* No more your 
thirsty rocks ;” ‘‘ Vengeance, thy fiery wing ;” ‘“ The 
harp awoke,” &c., &c. 

Familiarity with the Handel oratorio had ac- 
customed Dr. Crotch to the sentiments expressed in 
this kind of poetry; and he, probably, like Handel, 
cared little about his words. Nevertheless Heber was 
better than Dr. Morell as far as regards poetry, but 
Morell was better than Heber in respect to the forms 
of his poetry. As to arias the ‘ Palestine” has 
little to boast of. There are soprano songs, and 
there are tenor songs, and they may be called 
elegant, dignified, and learned, but they are neither 
interesting nor impressive, and offer no scope for 
passion or pathos. But they have bone and sinew, 
and are no myths. The songs for the bass voice 
(for characters there are not in this oratorio) are 
better. Some may be said to be solemn, some 
pious, and others strong and energetic. The aria, 
“Ye guardian saints,” which follows the opening 
chorus, “' Reft of her sons,” is of a good form, well 
sustained, of marked intention, and somewhat 
original character. It carries a distinct individuality, 
and a certain degree of freshness, pointing out the 
Crotchian school, which must have been as distinct 
in that day as the Mendelssohnian in this. In fact, 
what the ‘St. Paul” of Mendelssolin is in regard 
to Bach and Beethoven, so is ‘‘ Palestine” in regard 
to Handel and Haydn. Dr. Crotch knew little of 





gives the interest to the music. Since the day it 
was written there has been an extraordinary march 
onward, but that which is marked by personal feel- 
ing and individual work, remains and offers means 
of enjoyment. ‘ Palestine” reveals artistic and 
intellectual acquirements of no ordinary character, 
It is the beacon-light of its time, and the present 
generation will‘do well to hear it, and learn to like 
it for the real good to be found therein. Twenty- 
five years afterwards Dr. Crotch appeared with a 
second oratorio, ‘‘ Jerusalem,” performed at Oxford. 
This later work has never been printed. It was 
said to be, by those fully capable of giving a sound 
opinion, full of curious and interesting points, 
showing the great reading of the composer, and in 
many respects a more brilliant effort than the 
* Palestine.” 





PERSONAL CARICATURE ON THE 
STAGE. 





It will be a pity, we think, if the present tendency 
towards personal caricature on the stage becomes a 
confirmed custom. At the existing moment all that 
is necessary to secure the success of a light piece is 
that the features and sentiments of a cabinet minister 
be presented ridiculously misshapen—that the face 
shall’ bear such rough resemblance as might be 
attained by a comic valentine, and that the policy 
shall be an absurdly candid confession of meanness, 
cowardice and self-interest. Complete the likeness 
by letting the Premier dance a double-shuffle, and 
the Chancellor indulge in a music-hall song; and 
the elements of success are secured. Beyond this, 
neither wit nor appositeness in the piece is 
demanded. We do not say these qualities are never 
supplied, but that they are not asked for, and thata 
witless piece with abundant caricature has a better 
prospect of popularity than a witty piece whose 
personal parody is only scanty. This, we venture 
to think, is a melancholy aspect of humorous art. 
It denotes the commencement of an era of desecra- 
tion, in which by and by the first stages will be voted 
slow and a more rapid pace called for. When our 
audiences have laughed at all the political leaders 
represented as guys and scaramouches, they will 
want a further fillip. Other public men will have to 
be ridiculed. The raciest spectacle will perhaps be 4 
churchman or a philosopher of public fame turned 
into a mountebank. An archbishop half-seas- 
over, @ celibate prelate running after the girls, 
Darwin with a tail, or Carlyle tying himself 
in a knot, may be sought to evoke the derisive 
qpplause of the mob. If it be answered, Oh but 
such things would never be allowed, for there is 4 
controlling power in the Licenser—we need only 
point to recent developments to show that the 
Gicenser's power is nugatory, or acts, if at all, as 4 
orovocation. Cunning dramatists can always hood- 
vink the Licenser, and when found out can by mock- 





compliance with his behests continue to indicate the 
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undercurrent of parody to an intelligent audience 
It is now a ridiculously easy feat, in spite of alj 
censorial injunctions, to burlesque a cabinet minister. 
Neutral lines in the book of the piece pass muster, 
but are suddenly found to derive immense signifi- 
cance from the make-up of the person uttering them: 
This make-up is prohibited, and obediently changed ' 
but the spectators continue to see the likeness under 
the altered visage. Then the Censor tired of being 
outwitted and laughed at for futile interference, lets 
things slide a little, and the parodists grow yet more 
hardy. They are encouraged ailalong by the public, 
and what is to prevent them proceeding to yet 
further lengths? Certainly not an inefficient 
officialism. 

We do not desire that répression should be 
exercised at official head-quarters ; we do not desire 
that the stage should be taught moderation by a 
Court functionary. We would far rather see the 
discouragement come from a public sense of pro- 
priety. If the public would see that it is really 
bad manners to degrade living persons upon 
the burlesque stage, the impertinence would 
soon cease. It is no palliation to say that 
the man pointed at as a rogue and numskull is 
a public man in high position, and therefore a fair 
mark for all this comic calumny ; for in strict justice 
there is no more excuse for libelling (even in fun) a 
member of parliament, than for representing Jones 
the tobacconist, or Tomkins the grocer as employing 
short weights and adulteration. The only difference 
is that the public man does not think it worth while 
to resent the ignominy, while a private man would 
bring an action at once. Conceive any well-known 
firm of traders—say Messrs. Swan and Edgar, or 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond—represented in a burlesque 
as acting as scandalously in a commercial sphere as 
Gladstone and Lowe, and their colleagues are repre- 
sented as acting in the political sphere. Conceive 
those gentlemen reproduced in form and feature, 
and invested with knavish sentiments. What a 
fine disturbance would ensue; what a prompt ap- 
plication at the Criminal-Court! We take an 
extreme case for illustration; but in reality there is 
not a vast space between the insolent imputations 
hurled at a man whom continuance of abuse has 
rendered somewhat case-hardened, and the libe 
suddenly darted at a man who has never been 
libelled before. 

We hope therefore that personal caricature on the 
stage is only a passing phase of bad taste, and that 
it will rapidly decline. It has already proceeded 
far enough. We do not join the alarmists who look 
to a time when the theatre will become an area of 
political passions, and when the oligarchical stalls 
will turn round and exchange defiance with the 
democratic pit. Such disturbances might never 
happen and still personality be an objectionable 
thing. Even when all the house combines to derid 
the guy upon the stage who stands for them as 
some leader of thought or state policy, it is equally 
objectionable. The drama has a higher sphere, and 
should have higher aspirations than mere lampoon 
ing; and from the party-passions of the hour 
whether religious or political, the drama should 
carefully abstain. 








THE OLD OPERA OF PARIS. 





The old Opera House of Paris which has just 
succumbed to its natural enemy, was a building 
associated with the reign of the Bourbons and having 
splendid artistic memories of its own. It owed its 
erection to the murder of the Due de Berri who in 
February,'1820, was assassinated by a fanatic, Louvel, 
as he was coming out of the opera house of the 
period, which stood in the rue de Richelieu opposite 
the National Library. The crime seemed to attach 
a stigma to the house, at all events the Government 
razed it to the ground either for this reason or 
because it was too near the National Library to 
render the probability of fire a pleasant considera- 
tion. The theatre was demolished, and the ground 
cleared for thé garden and fountain of the present 
Place Louvois. Meanwhile in the rue Lepelletier a 
new and handsome building arose which from 1821 
to a few days ago defied the changes of successive 


dynasties, of revolutions and riots, of two sieges and 
a civil warfare in the streets. Hither came with 
their treasures Meyerbeer and Rossini, Auber and 
Gounod. Here was produced the ‘ Moise,” “ Guil- 
laume Tell,’ “La Muette de Portici,” “ Robert le 
Diable,” the ‘ ITuguenots ;” and here were the 
masterpieces of other lands and times—the “ Don 
Giovanni” for instance, introduced to Paris. This 
house also nearly became notorious as the scene of 
an assassination; for it was here that Orsini’s 
attempt to murder the Emperor by fire-bombs 
failed in 1858. Thus historically and artistically 
famous, M. Debret’s building held its place even 
against the pretensions of its formidable rival, the 
splendid house in the rue de la Paix, one of the pet 
projects of Cesarism The new palace of music was 
never suffered to eclipse the older theatre; one thing 
and another intervened in the way of its opening, 
until the fall and exile of the Imperial family with 
succeeding troubles indefinitely postponed the event 
altogether. But now that the old honse is burnt 
down, we suppose the magnificent building of the 
age of Haussmann will have achanee. Monarchy or 
Republic, Empire or Commune, Paris must have 
her theatre and her orchestra; and we do not 
imagine she will necessarily wait for the Restoration 
to open the new house with befitting splendour, or 
that none but Henry the Fifth can needs inaugurate 
the successor to that opera house which his father's 
murder caused to be built. 





THE SOLEMN BORES. 





To tHe Epirtor. 

S1n,—I have a host of enemies who wi!l not let me be 
happy after my own fashion. They sling venomous 
ink at me; they spear me upon pitiless pens; and 
they hold up my quiet mode of living, my unobtrusive 
tustes, to the scorn and derision of the community. 
These enemies of mine are by some called critics, 
and by others connoisseurs; but I have privately 
christened them solemn bores. 

For instance I go to the opera. Being a common- 
place person I like a little variety in the way of 
musical entertainments, and am fond of Offenbach. 
I can it is true appreciate and thoroughly enjoy a 
fine rendition of any of the works of Mozart or 
Meyerbeer, or of that grandest of all operas— 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fidelio”; and I like Verdi and Doni- 
zetti, and have a profound admiration for Gounod. 
But I must own that Iam a little tired of  Trovatore” 
and ‘“ T'raviata,” ‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” and 
“Linda di Chamounix.” The first nine hundred 
times that I heard “Il Trovatore,” I liked it, but 
the nine hundredth time occurred about six years 
ago, and since then I have grown rather tired of it. 
And, as to the great works of the great masters, we 
so seldom have artists capable of interpreting them 
that murder most unnatural is generally presented 
to my ears whenever ‘ Les Huguenots,” or ** Don 
Giovanni,” is placed upon the boards. I declare to 
you that I would rather hear ‘‘ Barbe Bleu,” or “* La 
Perichole,” well sung than “ Les Huguenots” more 
vilely murdered than ever they were in St. Bar- 
tholomew. I state unhesitatingly that I would 
rather hear Aimée in “ La Grande Duchesse,” than 
Madame Devielli in ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” and Juteau 
in ‘‘ Les Cent Vierges,” is far more agreeable than 
Abiugnedi in L’Africaine.” 

But my enemies abuse me for this, my humble 
opinion. ‘There is no melody in ‘ Genevieve de 
Brabant !’” they cry; ‘no fun in ‘ La Belle Héléne.’ 
You wish to be amused; amuse yourself with Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Symphonies,’ or Schumann’s ‘ Something’ 
or other, in any quantity of minors. If you wish to 
relax your mind and rest your wearied brain, attend 
a Rubinstein recital, and refresh your unscientific 
ears with Bach and Haydn. To cheer your droop- 
ing spirits, we would recommend the contemplation 
of such cheerful spectacles as the cauldron of ‘La 
Juive,’ the stake of ‘Jl T'rovatore,’ the funeral-pyre 
of ‘Norma.’ Andas to morals, oh, horrible, horrible, 
mosthorrible! Go, depraved thirster after the abomi- 
nations of ‘ La Perichole’ and ‘ Les Brigands,’ and 
learn purity of taste from the finale of the first act 
of ‘ Don Giovanni,’ the flirtations of the characters 
in ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,’ the pious third act of 





‘Faust,’ or the saintly heroine of ‘ La Traviata.’ 
We, who know everything, know also that such 
perverted tastes were only created to be trampled 
under foot by such superior beings as we, and their 
common-place possessors must hide their diminished 
heads in unspeakable confusion.” 

If I go to the theatre, and, striving to conciliate 
my foes as well as to please myself, am present at a 
Shakespearean revival, my merciless tormentors wax 
eloquent in their honour. * Call you this Shake- 
speare?” they cry. ‘Did he ever dream of such 
stage-moonlight when he wrote ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
or imagine such gorgeous scenery when he gave 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘Julius Cesar’ to the world? 
This is canvas, electric light, and* fine clothes. 
Shakespeare is only true Shakespeare when 
the costumes are shabby and incorrect, and 
when the scenéry is totally neglected, the same 
Grecian-pillared hall doing duty on different nights 
as the senate-chamber in ‘ Othello,’ the palace of 
King Claudius, the banquoeting-hall of the Capulets, 
and the castle of Macbeth. Then does the spirit of 
the divine poet descend to vivify the robes of moth- 
eaten merino and cotton velvet, and to lend a glory 
to the faded trees and tallow candle moon. These 
costumes of historical accuracy and costly materials, 
this exquisitely painted scenery, these wonderful 
atmospheric effects—pshaw ! these are but clap-trap, 
Give us again the sign-boards and blankets of 
Shakespeare's time, the dress of the present day as 
in the days of Garrick.” 

Of course any other form of dramatic amusement 
is strictly forbidden. The ballet is an abomination, 
and sensational plays (that is, plays with some plot 
and incident) are a detestation, The pious works 
of Ford,. Massinger, &c., are commended to our 
managers by the high-minded adorers of high art, 
I would like to see one of these msthetic gentlemen 
read aloud a list of the titles of Ford’s works merely, 
to an assemblage of the ladios of his acquaintance— 
that is all.—Yours, &c., Bren-Alse. 











SINGING AND SPEECH. 





To tue Epiror. 


S1r,—There is much matter for consideration gene ~ 


rally in the Hullah-Curwen controversy. Of the points 
at issue, however, there is one where both men unite: 
— that words assist to invoke a perception of distance 
between two sounds. Now I not only think this isa 
fallacy ; but, moreover, it has been shown that the 
cause of false tone arises from this association, there- 
fore, even where it gives aid musically, it would be 
an injury physically. It is astonishing that no lec- 
turer who has spoken upon the voice, and no writer 
who has written upon it, has found out that whispered 
words and musical sound by voice are two distinct 
things, capable of being used simultaneously, yet 
still different. It is painful to know the number of 
clergymen who suffer from incipient sore throat, 
only kept down from their refraining to speak at all 
loudly. Yet Professor Plumtre, lecturing at King’s 
College the other day, failed to notice this, Is it 
utterly impossible that some medical and musical 
men of weight might unite to clear away the mists 
and misapprehensions which environ this subject ?— 
Yours faithfully, 8. N. 








MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN. 





To tae Eprror. 

Srr—In addition to its performance at the Hanover 
Square Rooms by Sir Julius (then Mr.) Benedict's 
Choir, Mendelssohn’s Hymn for contralto, solo, and 
chorus, to the Rev. E. Broadley’s words, was sung in 
Manchester by the Vocal Society at the Gentlemen's 
Concert Hall, in 1872; the solo part being given by 
Miss M. E. Tyson.—Yours, &c., 

R. Cowrey-Squier. 

Manchester, Oct 25th. 


——- 
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MR. SCOTSON CLARK. 











To tue Epitor. 


Sin,—As the several reports of the Brighton 





clerical pcandal are calculated to create a false im- 
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pression in the public mind, and to prejudice me 
considerably, I trust you will allow me to state that 
the suit in the Divorce Court, as well as all the other 
legal proceedings, arose entirely out of the fact that 
my wife was received as a sister of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, without my knowledge or consent. 
As soon as I took steps to oblige her to leave the 
hospital (where she was nursing in the male wards), 
she was by the priests and sisters enabled to run 
away from me, and to evade my unremitting search 
for several months.—Trusting you will insert this, 
I remain, yours truly, F. Scorson Cuark. 
8, Sackville Street, Oct. 30th. 





THE LYRIC AND DRAMATIC 
‘* LUCREZIA.” 





Students of dramatic effect are invited by the 
Pall Mall Gazette to consider the number of 
different ways in which the great musical situation of 
‘* Lucrezia Borgia" has been presented on the stage 
and always with success. In the original version of 
the drama Victor Hugo had furnished the revellers, 
who were about to be interrupted in their festivities 
by the chants of a funeral procession, with a blas- 
phemous song. While God and St. Peter were made 
the subject of jests in the banqueting-hall the monks 
in the street outside kept repeating ‘‘ Aures habent, 
sed non audiunt!’’ words which do not, we believe, 
form part of any known service for the dead, but 
which are admirably in place where the poet has 
introduced them. The irreligious verses being 
thought too strong, verses of a voluptuous character 
were substituted for them ; and the contrast between 
the singing of the pleasure-seekers and that of the 
mourners reminding them that they must die was 
profoundly impressive, without giving cause for 
offence. This is the situation which Donizetti has 
reproduced in his opera, and out of which, notwith- 
standing the mingled recklessness and grace of the 
drinking song, he has made very little in a dramatic 
point of view. In the drama not a musical note has 
been heard until suddenly the praise of wine and its 
usual stage concomitants is sung :— 

Amis, vive l'orgie! 
J’aime la folle nuit 
Et le vin et le bruit 
Et la nappe rougie, &c. &e. 
When the monks commence their dirge, that, again, 
is the first time that choral singing has been heard 
in the piece; and the solo, full of life, and the 
chorus, which tells only of death, stand out from the 
rest of the work in striking opposition one to the 
other. In the opera the music counts simply for 
what itis worth. The attention of listeners is not 
all at once excited by the drinking song, nor by the 
chorus which interrupts it, or rather which follows 
it without interrrupting it (for Donizetti naturally 
did not like to break up his pretty melody). Of 
them, also, as regards the special dramatic meaning 
of the music, it may be said that they ‘“ have ears, 
but hear not.” Similarly the great musical effect of 
** Le Roi s’amuse ” goes for little in ‘‘ Rigoletto,” and 
that of ‘‘ Hernani” for next to nothing in “ Ernani.” 
In the drama of ‘‘ Hernani” the sudden, unexpected 
sound of the horn, with its terrible significance, 
has quite a tragic effect ; it would be the voice of 
fate, if fate possessed a voice as well asa hand. In 
the opera, on the contrary, it seems rather absurd, 
after the perpetual blasting of innumerable brass 
instruments, that so much fuss should be made 
about one little horn. To go back to ‘ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” the singing of the drinking song in that 
drama, as produced at the Opéra Comique for Mdme. 
Ristori, is replaced by a spoken declamation; and 
still the contest between the joy of the victims and 
the warning voices of the burial party, to which fora 
time they give no heed, is highly effective. From a 
comparison, however, of the various modes of pre- 
senting Victor Hugo’s thoroughly dramatic idea, it 
must appear that his own is infinitely the best. 
Understanding the true nature and requirements of 
the musical drama better than Donizetti and Verdi, 
he never saw in any of his pieces for the stage the 
subject of an opera; while, on the other hand, he 
himself made a libretto, and an admirable one— 


. 





probably the best that exists—out of his own 
‘* Esmeralda,” otherwise ‘* Notre Dame de Paris.” 








AN IMPRACTICABLE COMPOSER. 





It is not every unsuccessful composer—though we 
do come across one or two occasionally—who allows 
his temper to stand as much in his way of success 
as did Mr. Charles Zeuner, a Boston musician some 
thirty odd years ago, of whom the Boston Metronome 
has just published a record. This man wrote an 
oratorio, ‘‘ The Feast of the Tabernacles,” but found 
great difficulty in getting it performed. He asked 
the Handel and Haydn Society to bring it out, but 
he wanted them to pay him 3000 dollars for it. 
This, of course, they could not do, for they could 
buy all the oratorios in the world for that amount of 
money, at that time. They told him that they 
would bring it out and take all risks of its proving a 
financial success, and that he should consider the 
fame that it would bring him as a sufficient re- 
muneration on his part. Zeuner declined this offer, 
remarking that ‘‘he did not write music for fame 
but for money.” He then took it to the Boston 
Academy of music, and after considerable talk it 
was agreed that they should get the chorus part 
engraved and printed (the solo and the orchestral 
parts were in manuscript), and perform it eight 
times, and he was to have one half of the profits of 
the performances. The rehearsals of it were ac- 
cordingly commenced with Zeuner as conductor, and 
George J. Webb as organist. The chorus found it 
impossible to get along with Zeuner’s conducting, 
owing to his violent temper and impatience, so 
after two rehearsals he gave up the biton to Mr. 
Webb, and played the organ instead. After sufli- 
cient rehearsals the oratorio was given the number 
of times agreed upon. After the concerts were over, 
Zeuner called upon the officers of the Academy for 
his share of the profits, and was informed that in- 
stead of making money they had lost money, and 
that they would not call upon him to pay his share 
of the loss, but would make up the deficit them- 
selves. This so enraged Zeuner that he stole into 
the rooms of ‘the Academy one night, and tore up 
and burned the oratorio, both orchestral parts 
and score and vocal parts, manuscript and 
printed. Zeuner’s violent temper and eccentricity. 
rendered him a very uncomfortable man to deal 
with, and also deprived him of gaining those 
advantages which his superior musical talents 
would otherwise have brought him. At times his 
eccentricity lead him to give a most indifferent per- 
formance on the organ; especially when there was 
nobody in the audience, to his knowledge, whose 
musical opinion he respected. On the contrary, 
wheh he was aware of the presence of any musician 
of note, he would play in a most masterly manner. 
Zeuner finally removed to Philadelphia, where he 
ended his unhappy existence by committing suicide 








FRANCE. 
Paris, Oct. 29th. 

Political excitement has thrown interest in 
theatrical affairs somewhat in the background 
during the week; nevertheless there have been one 
or two interests débuts and productions. In music 
the chief feature has been tho revival at the Opéra 
Comique of Grétry’s ‘‘ Richard Ceur de Lion,” with 
the additional accompaniments of Adolphe Adam. 
This work contains, as you know, the crack air “O 
Richard, O mon roi,” which was splendidly given by 
the baritone Melchiss¢dee, an. artist of really first 
rank. Richard, in the person of Duchesne, has little 
to do in the piece, and only one song of striking 
character. This defect is more regretable inasmuch 
as Duchesne’s style is good, barring the indulgence 
in the French vice of tremolo. At the Thédtre 
Italien we have had the reappearance of Malle. 
Brauss—a great favourite here and deservedly so— 
in the “ Trovatore.” The reception accorded to 
her was most enthusiastic. In “La Traviata” 
the forthcoming début will take place of Malle. 
Heilbron, a member of the Varietés company, 
who is pretty, clever and attractive, and possesses 





a sweet natural voice. She played last spring 
in the ‘‘ Veuve de Malabar.” She is said to 
have already conquered the good opinion of the 
orchestra at rehearsal; but this is rather g 
sinister omen; for the gentlemen of the band are 
in general as little to be relied for ‘a tip” ag 
are the Thames watermen who previous to an 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race are notorious for 
championing the wrong side. At the Lyrique we 
have had Adam’s “ Bijow Perdu,”’ with a clever 
Tonion in the person of Malle. Louise Singalée, a 
nice actress and a brilliant singer. M. Faure hag 
appeared at the Grand Opéra in his famous part of 
Don Juan. A débutante, Mdlle. Vidal, who had 
obtained the first- prize at the Conservatoire, ap. 
peared as Donna Anna, but she is too much a 
novice in the art, and suffered too keenly from 
nervousness to succeed. Moreover she had not the 
opportunity of rehearsing with tbe full orchestra; 
and altogether the fates were against poor Mdlle. 
Vidal. 

** Jeanne d’Arc,” Barbier's piece with Gounod’s 
music, will succeed the ** Gascon” at the Gaité, the 
moment the latter piece falls off in attraction. 
Great expectations are formed of Mdme. Lia Felix, 
who plays Jeanne, and who, it is anticipated, will 
renew again the old pre-eminence of her sister 
Rachel. ‘*The Funeral March of a Marionette,” 
which you in London have had the opportunity of 
hearing, will be introduced in a scene under the 
walls of Orleans, in which the French soldiers carry 
out a parody in imitation of Salisbury’s funeral. 
The ‘heavenly voices” are to be accompanied by 
organ only. What with the assistance of a band of 
sixty, a chorus of one hundred, seven grand scenes, 
and seven hundred new costumes, all historically 
correct, a great success is anticipated. The music, 
also, issaid to be of the siécle, though what is known 
of French music of the fourteenth century is ex- 
tremely nebulous and dubious. The work is likely to 
beoutin November. The week in other respects has 
been little productive. At the Comédie Frangaise 
the pieces played have been ‘Les Plaideurs,” 
‘“* TAvare,” “ L’Ecole des Femmes,” “ La Critique 
del’Ecole des Femmes,” ‘* Le Supplice d’une Femme,” 
‘‘ Le Testament de César Girodot,” “ Il ne faut Jurer 
de Rien,” and “La Nuit d’Octobre;” at the 
Gymnase we have had “ L’Enquéte,” “ L’Ecole des 
Femmes,” “‘ La Joie de la Maison,” and ‘“ L’ Article 
213;” at the Odéon, ‘‘ Le Barbiere de Seville,” 
“Te Légataire Universel,’ and . “ Cendrillon ;” 
at the Vaudeville, ‘* L’Heritage de M. Plumet,” and 


“Ta Chambre Bleue;” and at the Palais Royal,’ 


‘Les Incendies de Massoulard,” ‘ Le Reveillon,” 
and “ Faut du Prestige.” M. Victorien Sardou’s 
new piece at the Variétés is in active rehearsal, and 
the preparations for its production are very forward, 
The cast is a strong one, the following being the 
exact distribution of the réles :—Lagorille, Dupuis; 
Saint-Amour, Grenier; Dorlis, Priston; Malicorne, 


Lesueur; Tournesol, Léonce; Des Gouttitres, 
Baron; Ragot, Christian; Valcourt, Mussay ; 


Melval, Tony-Kiom; Alexis, Lanjallay ; Jacquinet, 
Blondelet; Michat, A. Michel; Gifiart, Roux; 
Pourraille, D. Bac; Jacob, Deltombe; Illyrine, C. 
Chaumont; Lodoiska, G. Gautier; Pervenche, 
Priston; Eglé, Devéria. There is some talk at the 
Gymnase of a grand piece by M. Octave Feuillet, 
entitled the ‘* Clef d’Or,” the music of which, com- 
posed by M. E. Gauthier, is highly spoken of. The 
vocal part will, it is said, be interpreted by young 
Archard and Mdme. Thibault, of the Opera 
Comique. The Theatre Frangais has ‘* Mademoiselle 
de la Seigliére” in active rehearsal, and it will 
probably soon appear in the bills. M. Thiron will 
play the Marquis. I have only space this week to 
mention a dreadful attraction in the way of 
monstrosities which is charming all Paris. This is 
a doggy man and his son, two human creatures with 
hair like a terrier’s over their faces, and canine 
teeth (and none other) in the lower jaw, and like- 
wise a snspicious aversion to cats. Both these 
horrors speak Russian, or are said to do so; but 
four canine teeth in the lower jaw and none at 
all in the upper, do not offer facilities for intelligible 
speech. Altogether ‘‘ l‘Homme-Chien” and his 
son are well calculated to give fits to children, and 
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produce horrible consequences on nervous ladies. 
Were the late lamented Nimmo still living among 
you, you would doubtless have the interesting pair 
engaged in London forthwith. 

ne 








Bzetnoven’s Last Moments.—He is in an almost 
constant state of insensibility, or rather stupor—his 
head hanging down on his chest, and his glazed eyes 
fixed for hours together upon the same spot. He 
seldom recognises his most intimate friends, except 
when people tell him who is standing before him. 
In fact, it is dreadful to look at him. This state of 
things, however, can only last a few days longer, for 
all the bodily functions have ceased since yesterday. 
He, and we with him, will therefore, please God, 
soon be released. People come in shoals to see him 
for the last time, although none are admitted except 
those who are bold enough to force their way into 
the dying man’s room. The letter to you, even to 
the few sentences at the introduction, is word for 
word written at his dictation. I expect this will be 
his last letter, although to-day he contrived to 
whisper to me in broken accents, ‘Smart, Stumpff, 
write :' if possible for him even yet to sign his name 
on the paper, it sball be done. He feels his end 
approaching, for yesterday he said to me and Herr 
yon Breuning, ‘ Plaudite, amici, comedia finita est !’ 
— The Life of Moscheles.”| 

MapaME DE S£VIGNE’S SUBMISSION TO PROVIDENCE. 
—I shall accept this grief, no small one, as a pen- 
ance God wishes me to do, and that I have well 
deserved. It would be difficult to find a more efli- 
cient one, and one that touches more my heart ; but 
I must sacrifice everything, and resign myself to 
spend the rest of my life far from the person I best 
love, who suits most completely my tastes and in- 
clinations, and who loves me better than she has 
ever done. I must give up all this to God, and with 
His grace I shall do so: I shall admire His provi- 
dence which allows that, in the midst of so much 
grandeur and agreeableness in your establishment, 
there should exist difficulties which rob life of its 
enjoyment, and cause a separation that wounds my 
heart every hour of the day, and more than I desire 
every hour of the night. These are my sentiments; 
they are not exaggerated, they are simple and sin- 
cere ; I shall offer them to God for my salvation.— 


“ 


“ Mdme. de Sévigné,” by the Comtesse de Puliga. 








WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d, . 

‘ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and eyery detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review. 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘*A few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 


J.T, HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; anp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO-'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken 


ee 


J B. CRAMER & C0.’S BRIGHTON 


BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET, 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERRD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





The Editions of Welsh Melodies for the Voice by John Parry 
and George Thomson being entirely out of print, Messrs. J. B. 
Cramer & Co. have determined to republish them, some of 
which will be arranged as Part-Songs. The English Words wil! 
be selected from the rich collection to be fonnd in Thomson’s 
and Parry’s editions by the following Poets, Mrs. Hemans, 
Alaric A. Watts, Sir Walter Scott, J. Jones, J. H. Wiffen, 
J. A. Walker, Mrs. Cornwall Baron Wilson, Joanna Baillie, 
A. Boswell, Burns, Thomas Campbell, Mrs, Grant, Mrs. 
Hunter, R. Lloyd, Mrs. Opie, Samuel Rogers, Hon. W. R. 
Spencer, &c., &c. ; and the whole work will be under the super- 
vision and Editorship of Mr. Joun Tomas, 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


OF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be -arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALLIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


- 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 





201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING, 

OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE IN 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the THIRD, B 
late FELIX WAITEHURST, 2 vols. 8vo. ens 








- 


0» ROME AND NEW ITALY. By 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. A U 
ARNOLD, 1 vol. 8vo. iain ee 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: a 
= _ au Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY STERRY. 


WV ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR- 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By th 
COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo,, with Portraits, 


OREIGN BIOGRAPHIES. By 


WILLIAM MACCALL, 2 vols., 8vo, 


NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. ©. 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol., on, lds. 








ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, the 
Twelve in America. By R. A, FITZGERALD. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s 


HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel. 

By Mrs. J it. RIDDELL. 8 vols, 
fg SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 


CORBET, Author of ‘The Canon’s Daughters,” ‘Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols, 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By tho 
.. _Author of ss Under the Greenwood Tree,” &o. 8 vols, 
HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA, A 
New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols, 


Res DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON, 











FOME, SWEET HOME. By Mrs. J 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. A 


Novel. By the Author of “‘ Nellie’s Memories,” 3 vols 


(\LIVIA'S LOVERS. A New Novel. 


8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 


8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. prrenz: 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
. From £4: 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
InstRvotion Gratis, 


Illustrated prospectus 4nd Samples of Work sent post free, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
&4 48, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft. 11 in. 
£3 188, 9d.per Quarter on the Three Years System, 





46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates, 
£5 58. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 84 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


Trichord, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which eo often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 


0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 
MR pwarctrcetitwetcanenta 12 Guineas 


1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 - 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
OU © ch adeecodestvaan ee 18 - 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 ‘a 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 
4b,.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 85 45 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Svwells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 i 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..ccccccccgeeces 88 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OZAEA) .ccccccccecesee re Pa 
7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

FEE rere re ree 50 - 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 

finish) ........ line aeueiods 60 Po 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 


in Black Walnut .......... 85 in 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ............ 40 99 
9b,—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell .......-..4. 45 na 


9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 

9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 me 

9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 - 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell ...... 68 99 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 


Back Blower ....... ccosces 100) yg 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 

Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 

Back Blower ........se000. 125 = y, 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, 9f, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 





Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, ‘£1 18s, ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., axp 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 


Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 





' -  BELPAST, 


——e 
——————e 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octayes. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 





Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator. 


No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté, 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNDUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux, Forté. 
. Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT “= 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. ‘ 
With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
‘OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois, Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine 

With Knee Action, 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards, ) 

Forté. Fifre, Clairon, 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion, Accouplement.’ 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. 


Bourdon. Forté, 





J. B. CRAMER AND OO, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 














£2 


ours 


ne. 


£76 


nt. 
Bas- 


ine, 
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ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S NEW SONGS. 








Little Maid of Arcadeé ......c0+.sesecscecccecssscccece £ 0 
Guinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
The Sailor's Grave... .ecesesecevece ce ccs cecceveccs 4 0 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .... 4 0 
Oh | bella Mis .ccccccecscccccccvecceccesctcccccccccese 4 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W, 
LOUISA GRAY’S NEW SONGS, 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Temor) ........cocscsscccee 4 0 
Oft | wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My oll love, Remembrance” .... .. 40 


London; J. B. Caamsrn & Co., Regent-street, W. 





Oo. BARRI’S NEW SONGS, 





Alone for ever. In Dand F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
Tho Fabel GRIME: 6n cis deintersveevecketicseeseccscins 40 
Non amare | .ccccccsccccccccce oe cece ce cosccscces cocces 

London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





- 


MISS PHILP’S NEW SONGS. 


The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ........s0ceeee 
Two of Miss Philp's most charming songs. 
London: J. B. Caamer & Co., Regent-street, W. 
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VIRGINIA GABRIEL’S NEW SONGS, 





RetNE nc.0 wccintincccandepnccchescceuncieGtescesanevs 40 
The Choice, in E flat and G......cececrecccccccessecece 4 0 
De Bia ask debe ts absence dnca boshieusrrasetincame Bo 
Spirit LOVE .. ceccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccss £ O 
Twilight .. oo cccecccececccscscocese 40 
Tene BG ob ck hn. csns deme asee ed tans cedesdsaveussens © © 
Friends .............-Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 


London: J. B. Caawgan & Co., Regent-street, W. 





ALFRED PLUMPTON’S NEW SONGS. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ....ssse.esse0e8 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voices. 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear, In G and B flat, 
(Sung by Miss Euriquez) ........se00+- «- 40 


London: J. B, Cramer & Co, Regent-street, W. 





W. F. TAYLOR’S NEW SONGS. 


The Flower and tho Star .. 1.000000 csseeece cece 8 0 
PET ee eT a 
O list to the Song-bird .......eeee08 3 0 


The above six songs, by the composer of ‘‘I heard a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





HENRY SMART’S NEW SONGS, &c. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .......+see0ses 





3 0 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) ........s.sssceseeee 8 0 
The Land of the Setting Sum. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 
OGTR as hnies waning avieiehisbtesidsiorscance MO 
POE OE I sa vc cschnatad Aakabiasectccasaess. OH 
Gentile, Tria. GOG:).. v0 scer coerce descebdebenivcss a @ 
London: J. B, Cnamen & Co., Regent-strect, W. 
Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. Composed 
L by JOHN RHODES, 


Loaion: Swirr & Co,, King-street, Regent-street, W. 





/ Just Published, Price 5s, ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 
WAYLAND WELL. A Tale. By C. A. M. W., 
Author of “The Fate of Sacrilege,” d&o,, do. 
Uondon: J, 7, 
an on 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 


| accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—Vviz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 


with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes 
Second _s,, 
Third me 
Fourth seo, 
Fifth - 


. » by BROADWOOD. 
Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Pianofortes .- by ERARD. 
Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth » HMarmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. * 


This system is not applied solely to Oramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couiarp, 
Enarp, and Kirxmay, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by an 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, hich 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Mooreats Street, Crry. 
J. B, CRAMER & 00., West Stazzt, & Western Roan, Briauton, 
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DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
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LLEWELYN, 


A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
THE ENGLISH WORDS BY THOMAS OLIPHANT 


(HONORARY SECRETARY TO THE MADRIGAL SOCIETY). 


THE WELSH WORDS BY TALHAIARN., 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





Tho Pianoforte and Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price One Guinea and a Half, 





THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 


P s. d. 8. 
Recitative AND War Sonc—* Firm as the sea-girt rock ” oe 3 0 Dvurt—" Oh, joy beyond expressing” ‘ ne 38 
Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves... Sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Sims Reaves. 

Recitative AnD Arn—* Oh! fain would I recall the days” ws 4 0 Bripan Marcu—(Arranged as a Pianoforte Duet) .. oe ee 4 
Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. Recitative anpD Arr—‘ Brave Sons of Cambria” .. 2 

Leocenpary Battap—(in A minor)—* Gelert’s Grave” (Bedd Gelert) 4 0 Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. TrrzeTto— Long may ye live” ‘ 3 
Ditto (in C minor) ,. oe ee oe oe 4 0 Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 





The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 


THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY, 


A WELSH SCENE. 





ETHE ENGLISH WORDS BY HENRY F. CHORLEY, THE WELSH VERSION BY TALHAIARN, 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA) HARPIST TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


wrens errr 


The Pianoforte and Vocal Score, Handsomely Bound, Price 12s. Nett. 
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THE FOLLOWING PIECES PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 










~ & s 

OVERTURE 4 os ee os re ee oe ee 4 9 8 ALTERCATION ScENE. } (Dadl Dau) —* 3 is _ of hinges - 
Recrr—“ I your own lord, on * Quartet anp Cyonvs, 3 
1. Bripat Messrncen’s Sona cheerful errand bound” 3 0 9. Ripine Cuorus—No. 1.—‘ Down the Pn eat tones the valley” 3 
(Bass) Am—* The girl is ge oH 10. Hymn Cuonvs— Lo! with fears and blushes laden” 2 
Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. 11, Antnem Cuornus—* Blessed are all they that fear the Lord” .. 2 
2. Inrermezz0—(Instrumental) ~ an ee z 0 12. Hymn Coonus—(Accompanied)—* Thou whose mercy is a treasure”? 2 
8, Cuornus or Men—*‘t Good morrow to our neighbour” ve 2 0 13. Ripinc Cuonvs—No. 2.—* By the village, by the meadow” .. 2 
4, gg = oh al a —‘‘The river is flowing its meadows — 14. Briwx’s Sona—(Soprano)—“ If thou shalt deem thy vow” .. 3 

Sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings. : Sung by Miss Edith Wynne. 

5. Cnonvs or Men—" Come, come with thy —! PS a 2 0 15. Quarter anv Coorus—(Penillion—* Nos Galan”)—*“ Jane had 
6. Inrexmezz0—(Instrumental) os 1 0 cheeks as red as roses” oe eee we 8 
7. Baiwr’s Mornen’s Soxo—(Contralto) "0 many are the ies Music 3 

bridesmaids” .. + aa Vs X “ @AYALE, QUARTET AND Cuonve—(Breuddwyd y Frenhines)—* May 
Sung by Madame ‘Bainton- Dolby. 4 oa 73 the years begun so brightly ” as $4 Pet 8 

SVN WPVWV WV IVA SWS ERAS i a ll 
THE FOLLOWING ARRANGED AS ORTE DUETS BY THE AUTHOR. 

Ovrntonr ee ve ee ee ee ee ee ee 5 0 InrERMEZZz0—No. 6. «+ ee ve oe ee oe ée 2 
IntenuEzz0—No. 2 ve ee ve ee oe oe ee. A | Dance Music .. *e es ve oe ee ee ‘ae 


The Choral and Orchestral Parts published separately. 





LAMBORN COCK, 63, NEW BOND STREET 


(CORNER OF BROOK STREET), LONDON! © 
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Printed aud Published by Jayas Swirt, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, inthe County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirr & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid—Friday, Oct, Blst, 1815, 
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